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Flowing Oil and Booming Trade Give New Orleans Prosperity; 
Creoles Add the Spice, the Sparkle—and the Mardi Gras 


By Hagnerr T. Kaxr* 


With Mustrations by National Geographic Photographer Justin Locke 


sk man from Towa took a breath wf 
w Orleans's balmy night oir, tet his 
eye travel from the iron-laced gallery 
to the sinall cup of ink-black coffee in his hand, 
and gave a slow sigh: “This tawn—why, it 
tmukes living a pleasure!” 

‘To other visitors, more rock-ribbed in their 
respectability, such an observation may saund, 
of course, slightly suspect. Life is teal, they 
will point cut; life is earnest. To this the 
true Orleanian, of the F 
town or the Garden District uptown, the 
‘Mississippi River front, or crowded “backs 
town,” will politely agree, But he will add: 
it can also bea lot of fun. 

While the Orleanian may, and probably 
does, work as hurd as the merchant in Mhila- 
delphia or the laborer in Chicago, he will not 
rink quite se much a thing of it “You krew 
what counts most?” a Frenchman once asked 
me. “Just being able to enjoy yourself when 
you're doing nothing at all” 

A good time here may mean an evening on 
a balcony in the Vieux Carré, watehing the 
shadows against a blue-stucceed wall, sipping 
trom a cool glass, and letting the rest of 
America stroll by, Or an afternoon before a 
fireplace, talking good talk with friends in a 
converted plantation house. Or a quiet meal 
in one of several superlative testaurants, or 
in a private home whose cook treasures 
“receipts” inherited from grand’meére, which 
she will not divulye to her mistress, 

Unlike the so-called typical Texan, the 
Orlewnian seldom boasts, “If a stranger fails 
Lo appreciate the delights of this city-—eh, let 
him fume; he himself is the loser. The 


Orleanian admits at ence that his cuisine a le 
créole is inimitable. Why shouldn't it be? 
Through the generutions his ancestars experi- 
mented (o nuke it precisely sn, 

Like its food, New Orleans is a gumbo—a. 
composition of many peoples, many view- 
Poikts, many riches. It is a great port, 
child of the tawny Mississippi River and the 
green Gulf of Mexico to the south; a descend- 
ant province of Mediterranean peoples, tona- 
cious of their cultures; a green-hung semitropi- 
cal town retaining something of the sir of a 
West Indian settlement under a white-hot sun. 
Above all, New Orleans may be considered 
an attitude. “There sre few things on earth,” 
one man said, “worth a fit of indigestion.” 


Where France and Spain Mect Brooklyn 


The place js, also, a sum of asserted con- 
tradictions, Its storied French (Quarter tums 
out to be as much Spanish as French, 
Tts leisurely manners fail to obscure a solid 
commercial prosperity: beyond anything the 
city has known in the past, strreis 
one can hear the soft ripple of Latin tongues 
‘of, even more frequently, the pungent notes 
of Brooklynese, 

One can glimpse reasons for its reputation 
for gaiety; yet New Orleans has long been 
one of the most devout cities on the continent, 
with a mytiad of churches of all faiths, and 
All Saints’ Day as one of its two great fetes, 

I know of no other American city, in fact, 


* Mr Rane, a native New Orleanion, is the aathor 
of many hooks abut. the South, including The Kayes 
of Louisiana, Deep Delia Country, and Notches om 
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actual site, Tt lay in a quaky tecrain—fairly 
high as the region went, yet, it turned out, 
often Hooded from two directions. In the 
words of an ancient from the last century: 
Tf the river didn't get you from the front, 
Lake Pontchartrain watered you from the 
rear.” 

Flood, fever, pestilence, neglect from Eu- 
rope... La Nowpeile Orléans fought them 
all and managed to survive, a Gallic outpost 
some 110 winding miles from the Gulf. 

At an early date luxury appeared. Old 
records support accounts of imported china 
carved furniture, silke and damasks, and 
spices 

‘Kings granted estates on the Mississippi, 
and Whispers told of court favorites dispatched 
regretfully to Louisiana, with small fortunes 
as consolation, Younger sons of high family 
arrived to make their way, beside peasants and 
earnest bourgeois householders aoxivus to 
establish a name for themselves, 


Accent on Amour 


Always, however, the gaudy, the raffish note. 
The Scotsman financier-gambler John Law: 
flouted his Mississippi Bubble, and his agents 
svoured French jails and the streets for un- 
willing settlers, ‘Thousands died on the Gulf 
sands, cursing louisiana; other thousands, 
hardier or merely luckier, survived. Smug- 
glers, pirates, traders, swindlers, remittance 
men—New Orleans swallowed them all iis its 
highly favored jambalava, 

The first New Orleanians hid a certain 
Latin attitude—frankness, of simple awareness 
between man ond woman; an ubpuritanical 
liking for things of the senses; a fondness 
(some thought ft a mania) for games of 
chance. 

Of Bernard de Marigny, golden boy of bis 
generation, people said his philosophy was 
largesse, finesse, and amour, especially amour, 
Putting up subdivision, he named streets for 
girls whose qualities be appreciated; one he 
frankly called Rao d'Amour, and the nest Rwe 
des Bons Enfants, for the goad children wha 
logically follow love. 

Treaties of 1762 und 1763 saw Louisiana 
tossed from France to Ais Hispanic Majesty, 
‘The Spaniards clanked in, took over manage- 
ment, married the French girls, and were ab- 
sorbed in a mixture of the two nations, Thus 
arose the Creoles, In New Orleans parlance, 
the term denates simply a white descendant of 
the original settlers, French, Spanish, or hth. 
The Creole, let it be well noted, is the Kaicker- 
bocker of Louisiana, 

Another 49 years, and the Latin flayor in- 
tensified. Up the Mississippi, the bayous and 
tritmtaries, advanced a civilization shurply dif 
ferent from that of the eammest New Englander 
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or the Virginia cavalier, the buckskinned west- 
erner or farmer of the plains, The Franco« 
Spanish settlor had a gift of laughter, a liking 
for relaxation in the shade, bit also « will 19 
set-up the good life for himself. He built 
chitteaex on bis plantation acres, raised sugar 
cane, and kept the homeland green in memory. 

Yet, however the Louisianian felt about it, 
change broke upon him. World polities 
shifter, In 1801 Spain returned Louisiana 
to Napoleon, who sold it to the United States 
in 1803, For $15,000,000 (plus interest) the 
upstart democracy acquired a vast territory, 
the heartland of America, a great part of which 
it hardly wanted. Nor did many of the Angle- 
Saxons approve of this peculiar New Orleans, 
with its equally peculiar people, 

Thus started a division, both geographical 
and spiritual, which continues in a limited way 
even a century and a half after the Louisiona 
Purchase, The sophisticated Creole sniffed 
at the Am#rican crrnviste and called him a pig; 
the American thought the Creole a peacock. 
Some Americans announced grandly that they 
did New Orleans.a favor by coming here. But, 
among the natives, to say that a certain fellow 
was American . .. Monsieur, that wos an 
insult, clear, unmistakable, premeditated, 

There followed years of clash, competitivn— 
and growth. For generations the grassy ex- 
panse of Canal Street provideda line of sepa- 
ration, Below it remained the earlier section, 
the “Old Square,’ with narrow Creole houses: 
above appeared the new Anglo-Saxon area, 
wider-spaced, less “Eurqpean™ in look, 

Cress, jostled American in sugar growing 
and sugar handling, law, politics. They tradecl 
insults, and many died in tragic duels whose 
byword was “pistols for two, breakfast for 
ané." A strange experiment found the city 
split for a time into three separate “munici- 
palities.” The Americans put up their flam- 
boyantly colurmmed St. Charles, one of the 
great hotels of the hemisphere, The Creoles 
answered the challenge with the lustrous St, 
Louis Hotel, a Continental-style caravanéary. 


How to (Creolize « Conqueror 


‘The energetic Americans won the race; yet 
gradually, in many fmportant respects, the 
conquered ones seemed to be conquering their 
conquerors, A Creole friend pulls if this way: 
“We're like the Chinese—a pervasive race, 
and an enveloping one.” As with the earlier 
Spanish arrivals, the newcomers tok as 
brides the daughters of the natives. Scotsman, 
frishman, Englishman, Yankee from Salem, 
Kentuckian, New Yorker, Carolinian—each 
merged with the Creole, and the original New 
Orleans strain maintained itself, 

These new Orleanians practiced the quaffing 
of the strong Louisiana coffee; managed to en- 
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joy an afternoon in the courtyard, and savor, 
without too stringent an attack of conscience, 
the delights of the city’s many attractions, 
Same even found that it could be good busi- 
héss-to interrupt a heavy murning at the office 
with a cup of café, over m commercial deal, 
‘They became, according to a favorite New 
Orleans word, "Creolized,” In time their 
children’s names might be Brown or Brandon, 
bot the air and inflection were Livaudais or 
blanc, 

At the same time the new Anierican influ- 
ence made the city bloom as it had never done. 
Up the river edge of New Orleans and down 
il, to the back and across the Mississippi as 
well, sprang suburbs, or fawhnergs, villages, 
outlying settlements that vied with and in 
time supplanted the strung-out plantations. 
Through the [830's and ‘40's and “50's the 
goose hung quite high. 

Down the Mississippi floated the teeming 
wealth of Ameri hides snc grain, timber, 
articles raw and articles manufactured, and, 
not least, cotten bales, often piled so high 
con steambonts that the vessels appeared about 
to capsize. These were the glory divs of the 
river prickets, the J. Af. Write, the Dike of 
New Orleans, the Sulton; duys of smiling 
gamblers, of whole families moving down to 
the sugar country, of excited men en the way 
west to Texas and also to Latin Americn, 

New Orleans had become, among other 
things, the country’s port af expansion to new 
frontiers: it spawned a tundred revolutions, 
a@ thousand whispered pirojects for invasions to 
the south orwest, 

Ina single derade—t83) to 1840—its popu- 
lation jumped from 44,082 (o 102.195, mak- 
ing New Orleans the third largest city in the 
country. Only New York and Baltimore were 
larger, In exports of domestic products ts 
port competed with New k's as the 
Nation's biggest. Boastfully, New Orleans 
claimed to own control half of UL 5, 
capital. Chicago, St. Louis, and the others 
—New Orleans locked on them as frontier 
ourposts, 


Flaver from a Dozen Nations 


‘To the Americans, New Orleans had a redo- 
fence, a favor of the exotic, The locale had 
long had strong German influence, a “five das 
Altemands" along the river and German cole 
nies below the original Fretich Quarter, with 
their own churches, vevdfests, und, ultimately, 
French relatives and a French jecent} 

‘There were Chinese, and Gteeks. and also 
Acadians, or Cajuns, descendants of doughty 
Nova Scotian French exiled to Loulsiana. 
These last were zesty, blick-tyed people pos- 
sessed af enormous vitdity. Many tmigrated 
from Bayou Lafourche to New Orleans. 
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Then, too, not least, the Irish. They gave 
their name to the roughly defined “Trish Chan- 
nel” near the American water front. In the 
1830's the Americans financed a New Basin 
Canal, requiriny the work of thousands. Irish- 
men were imported, and epidemics of yellow 
fever and cholera cut them down, so that their 
bones lined the edges of the waterway, 

Stull, many survived; and, in a flush slave 
economy, an frishman was far cheaper than 
a dark bomisman, If a slave died, his owner 
lost dollars; when an Irishman sank to the 
ground, God’s kingdom hada recruit. 

Later, Filipinos urrived to take places in 
the shrimp-drying industry of the bayous, 
setting up Oriental settlements of platforms 
like palmetio-thatched matchboxes on stilts 
over the water,* Ttali#ns emigrated to settle 
near the water front or oo the plantations, 
Yugoslays, clannish, utitalkative, rode to 
points nearer the river mouth to make the 
planting and digging of aysters their own, 


The Paris of America 


Before the Civil War [t seemed that all 
the world rode to New Orleans, (o grin and 
tell about it afterward, The Creole town had. 
captured the ‘mind of the Nation os a place 
with a flavor and a color afl its own. Maris 
of America, good-time capital of the U.S, 
cried some: hell on wheels, Sodom aud 
Gomorrah on the steaming mud flats, sniffed 
others. 

Mrs. Andrew Jackson expressed the latter 
view when she wrate home: “Great Babylon 
is come up before me. Oh, the wickedness, 
the Idolatry of this place! - Oh, farewell. 
Pray for your sister in a heathen land,” She 
saw, to be sure, only the surface, and part of 
that. 

As the years passed, New Orleans could 
claim rank sa the first American municipality 
in which opera was established on a permanent 
basis with a resident company. While such 
enterprises struguled feebly in New York, New 
Onleans supported two French companies, and, 
overitually, uptown American houses jire- 
sented a variety of visiting troupes. 

A Golden Age of the theater had also 
dawned here. Authorities descrited New Or- 
Jeans’s St. Charles as the country’s granelest 
playhouse. Stars yearned to act here. Sal- 
ares went high, and prestige rose, for New 
Orleans was an actors’ paradise, x volatile 
town that loved the mummers and did not 
mind letting them know it. Women tossed 
handkerchi¢fs, corsages, jewels mt favorite 
players. One ecstatic Frenchman leaped to 
his feet and almost threw himself out of his 
box. (Friends caught bis coattails.) 

* See “The Delectable Shrimp.” by Harlan Major, 
Narosa: Grouurmic Mapanyn, October, 1044, 
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New Orleans: Jambalaya on the Levee 


But sooner or later natives and visitors alike 
headed) for the water frant— The master 
street of the world.” as an enthusiast termed 
it. For four or five miles the levee hustled 
with ships andl men and goods, The Une of 
craft, curving with the river, lay two and three 
deep, For most of the distance a man could 
step from vessel to vessel without once touch- 
ing shore, 

Here were arrogant white steam packets, 
dcean-going ships of black and iray. fathoats, 
western river hoats. A. caller confessed: “I 
shall want a microscope when T return to Eng- 
land, so miserably small and petty will seen: 
all its features” After New Orleans, many 
places looked small, und alse drab, 


War Ends on Era 


Vet catastrophe edged steadily nearer, By 
the 1850's railroads and canals were cutting 
r trade; it continued to grow, 
y enouth Ty TROL the city 
linked itself with the Confederacy, though 
many influential elements thought its destiny 
lay. mote logically with the Union, 

War brought blockade, early occupation, 
and destruction of established routes of trate, 
Slowly at first, but inexorably, the acid of 
poverty ate into the big. houses. The pil- 
lared doorways went neglected. Om. water: 
front Streets grass sprang up hetween the 
cobblestones, 

‘Born in 1910, 1 remember the sight. of vast, 
empty warehouses, a few scattered bananas 
tolting in the suimmer afternoon. As a boy 
1 shivered in passing the abandoned St. Lonis 
Hotel, a forgotten ruin of a place; children 
of the day told stories of ghosts that groaned 
inside the boarded-up wreck. 

Men who had been lawyers took jobs as day 
laborers, Families had to leave 20-room 
houses on which they could no longer pay even 
the Interest charges. Much of the once-elite 
French Quarter became a kine of slum, with 
impoverished families crowded into former 
drawing rooms, oil stoves smoking beneath 
celling rosettes from which chandeliers had 


ng. 

Then New Orivans, which had never stopped 
striggling, drew itself up again, ulmost by 
its bootstraps. Its superb location, its posi- 
tion at the end of the funnel into the Nation's 
heart, its place in relation to Latin America 
and the world beyond, began to count. 

Now the town and its people have come 
again into their own, The oil industry, boom- 
ing on all sides, has invaled Now Orleans, 
with new skyscrapers for offices and thousands 
of new employees (page 157). Oil derricks 
float out into the Gulf in a new frontier of 
sea-yoing drilling operations, Within a 100- 
mile radius of ihe town oil ows from some 
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100 fields, where 3,000 or more ail and gas 
wells are ulready sunk (page 177). 

Since World War U1, investments in new or 
expanded industrial facilities in the area have 
reached nearly $700,000,000, almost half af 
it invone year, ‘The “oversupply of moisture” 
about which Orleanians have chuckled has 
proved a boon in. drawing industries that 
tequire a great deal of water, International 
Harvester has erected a $4,000,000 twine mil 
un the river front, to employ 750, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corporation has pur- 
chased 280 acres on the Mississippi for a 
§150,000,000 aluminum plant, eventually to 
wise 2,250 workers. (page [$2). 

Chrysler Corporation of Detroit is moving 
in with a multimillion-dollar contract to pro- 
(luce air-cooled Continental V-12 engines for 
Army Ordnance. The Delta Mateh Corpora- 
tion, subsidiary of a Swedish match company, 
has completed a 32,000,000 plant, ‘the deep 
South's first wooden match factory. And 
near the city Pan-Am Southern Corporation 
is embarking open a $9,600,000 expansion 
program, including erection of « “eat cracker” 
for high-octane refining 
New apartment faxilities, badly needed, are 
going up: so are new hospitals and expansions 
of hotels Industry is undergoing further 
diversification, The port itself is re-emerging 
ns the country’s second in dollar value a 
foreign commerce; today it boasts more 
traffic than New Orleans ever knew before.* 
From the bayous and Jakes pour millions of 
dollars tr crabs, shrimp, muskrat pelts, 

Cotton, rice, and sugar cane provide work 
and cash for other thousands of people, The 
Chamber of Commerce talks proudly of the 
fact that New Orleans gives the country o 
sizable supply of its men's summer clothes: 
that the area has one of the wotld's largest 
sugar refineries and produces much of the 
Nation’s industrial alcohol, The world’s 
Breatest cune-syrup plant operates near by, 

In a word, sir, New Orleans is doing all 
right. 


The Color Does Not Fade 


Yet, in spite of these glossy statistics anc 
these ‘shifts in industry, the old place main- 
tains its identity and its coloration. Some 
businessmen, 10 be sure, with a blind eye to 
the historic, are still bent on “modernizing” 
the town. Nevertheless; only a few echo the 
reckless gentleman who announced he would 
like to set fire to the whole French section 
and replace it with “brand-new houses,” 

The beart of this French area, of course, 
is the Vieux Carré, which stretches below 

= See “Louisiana ‘Trades with the World." by Feed. 
erick Simpich, Naniowér Grounariic Mago, Die 
cember, 1947. 
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final few iron-haleonied structisres and white- 
colummed ones standing uncomfortably among 
filling stattons, hot-doy stands, and lwrs, St 
Charles Street, which soon hecomes St. Charles 
Avenue, was a main thorowghfare of Anglo 
Saxon advance, with Magazine and Camp, 
Carondelet and Baronne as auxiliaries. Along, 
them still remain white or slightly grayed 
houses that bespeak the non-Creole civities- 
tion. 

Here begins the rule of the neoclassic, subtly 
mddified by New Orleans climate and French- 
Spanish influence. Though Mr. Johnson might 
not be on speaking terms with Monsieur Jean- 
sonne, he or his architect liked the local tse 
of iremyork, and it soon appeared between 
the pillars of his Greek temple. Near a 
fluted Corinthian column he placed a two- 
story gallery in Creole manner; inside. too, 
the arrangements twicl a look of Creoledom, 


Greck Revival—with Gardens 


About Lafayette Square and Annunciation 
Square rose » line of mansions of increasing 
elegance. Many have gone: some stay on. 
For more than a hundred years Lafayette 
Square has heen dominated by City Hall. often 
termed one of the finest eximples of Tonic 
temple style to be found in America, 

Then, beginning at Jackson Avenue, starts 
the Garden District, heaviest concentration of 
buiklings in the Greek Revival mode, the 
“American answer to the French Quarter” 

These Anglo-Saxons wanted no lines of 
close-buili houses rising from the bangwette, 
facing the courtyard in the back. They had 
land, and they were going to use it as they 
would have done elsewhere—horme in the 
center, surrounded by lawns, trees, and flowers 
anc fronting toward the street itsell 

There emerged as a result the biggest resi- 
dences New Orleans has seen, some woorl, 
others brick, painted white or gray or in 
shades of color, often occupying hall-squares 
or more. Varying in details, they shared a 
gonetal prittern, 

Wide galleries made it possible to keep 
many doors and windows open through the 
frequent tuins. Rooms also were adjusted to 
the locale, sometimes [6 oF 18 feet high, with 
folding doors to be thrown open to provide 
double chambers, Broad halls, marke mwn- 
tels, paneled outer doors with fanlights and 
pilasters of their own provided further sinish 
to a design for commodious living. 

The surroundings gave the section its final 
flavor, with thick oaks that trailed branches 
toward irom railings, vines climbing up the. 
pillared galleries, and flowers against the iron 
fencing that surrounded the property. Mag- 
bolins were planted, pecans and palms; crepe 
myrttles held clusters of pink blossoms, with 
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sweet olives and figs among the reselmshes 
that seemed to thrive especially In this rich 
soil, It was, in truth, a district of gardens. 

From tranquil houses like these there once 
went forth white-faced men to engage in exer- 
Cises in legalized murcder—ajiaines d'honneur, 
Nowhere in America was it easter to be killed 
by sword or pistol. A degen duels.a week in 
a favorite meeting spot were only average. A 
lawver of French background declared te hod 
been w principal in 24 of them and listed them 
all, An American, jealous of his standing. 
brought bis cwn total to 20. Orie fought three 
duels with the same rival. 

Tw the eves of many, a man had not really 
reached maturity until he had fought a diel, 
Once, heiring a noise, an individual looked it 
the direction of a stranger and was challenged 
to a meeting because of his “insulting atti- 
tude." A pew arrival expréssed an unfaver- 
able opinion of New Ofleans coflee; on the 
field the next day, he felt a sword through 
his middle, A neweomer in u restaurant, sit- 
ling néar a fencing master, by chance ordered 
the same three courses as the latter, The 
master decided be was being mocked; little 
later he sent the fellaw to: his grave. 

One or tyo New Orleans authorities pub- 
lished manunls of dueling etiqtiette—how to 
give offense politely. how to be offended with 
dignity, how to kill ar be killed. Too much 
Vulyarity on an offender's part and there 
should be no meeting. A man who did mot 
know how to insult properly was no gentle- 
mant and no one should duel with a social 
inferior, 

Swaggering lords of the scene were the 
moitrés d'armes, swarthy men who gave in- 
struction in Exchunge Alley, About 50 of 
them operated rival establishments. To. be 
one of the circle was ty enjoy the combined 
alory of matinéy idol, leading tenor, and mili- 
tary hero, with the cafés us a stage. 


Desth Under the Oaks 


Over the generations, favorite dueling spots 
changed from one outlying point to another, 
Eventually the best patronized became a-sec- 
Hon of Allard Phutation, where stow! a row 

| moss-dtaped trees, the “Dueling 


ks." Under these gnarled bratches cpriots 
unlopkers, drawn by grapevine word, assem- 
bied to watch as the dueliets’ seconds took 
their positions. 

Orleanians recall Emile La Sere. who 
counted 18 duels but never maintained his 
anger for long. Tf his adversary survived, 
La Sére turned sympathetic. He would help 
bandage him up, take him home, and sit for 
nights at the bedsice, 

‘The natives tell also of Pakenham LeBlune, 
who swore be had been treited discourteously 
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Feet Sing Music's Ode to the Night 
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bridges diver canals, and magnifivent vaults, 
Hot least the much-talkedof shaft ordevod 
for Mrs. Moriarity, with the four ponderous 
female figures which surround it, 

The sculptor stared, according to the story, 
when the widawer Muriarity demanded) these 
“four virtues.” “But there are only three 
virtues,” he protested. 

“Ldon't care, 1 want four.’" 

He got his four, and to this day New Orleans 
calls them Faith, Hope, Charivy, and Mrs. 
Moriority. 

‘Oddly related to the cemeteries is the sub- 
ject for which New Orleans is as celebrated 
as any other: jazz Many of the musicians 
who began to experiment with it and later to 
popularize it used to play tor Negro funerals. 
Qn the way to the burial they wauld offer 
conventional numbers, such us “When the 
Saints Go Marching In.” But, coming home, 
they wotld switch to livelier rhythms and 
bitisker tempos. 


Strange Noises from Basin Street 


Long before the close of the last century 
"Ve faze hot,” though it was hardly callecl (hit, 
stirred in and around the river city. These 
were not the sounds that arose in the elite 
white courtyards of Royal Street or in Garden 
Thistrict drawing rooms; they had little lear 
suggestion of French and Italian arias beat) 
at the opera houses, or of work tunes of the 
sugar fields, or even of African voodoo 
rhythms that the Negroes beat out in Congo 
Square. Yet they took something from each 
source, and inte the night went the wall and 
pound of the new music, 

Alter the war with the North the Negroes 
found that freedom meant also the right to 
‘express the songs that were in them, Reach- 
ing out happily to any instrument at hand, 
they played as the spirit moved them. Few 
could read music, but what did that matter? 
They made it come out their own way, Told 
he ought to learn to follow notes, one New 
‘Orleans jazeman asked, “But what would we 
do when the lights went out?’ 

The origins of a few early songs can be 
traced, ‘Tiger Rag” probably grew out of 
a French qqideille. Aw operatic number pro- 
vided another inspiration; a chant of rice 
handlers yet another. The jazamen played 
anywhere a job opyned: the. restricted dis- 
friet, with its scores of dives outside the 
French Quarter, or at private parties, cabarets, 
and lake-front picnics ing Milneburg 
—which gave rise, incidentally, to the classic 
“Milneburg Joys.” 

Buddy Bolden, Jelly Roll, Morton, Bunk 
Johnson, King Oliver... The lists of jaz 
musicians pre long, but high on any of them 
stands Louls (Satchmo) Ariistrong, composer, 
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singer, trumpeter extraurdinary, Many think 
New Orleans: would haye served America's 
popular culture well had it done nothing ex- 
cept to provide jazz—and Satchmo, 

Next to New Orleans’s music the Nation 
might justifiably rank its food, When a Creole 
enters heaven, they say, he asks Peter 
where he can find the jambaliya. If he gets 
none of this strongly accented combination 
‘of shrimp, oysters, tomatoes, rice, and other 
Troms. he sidles over and inquires ubout food 
customs in the other place. 

The town has long Ree source of gastro- 
nomic joy, a place that frowns at the counting 
of vitamins and scorns a diet, This is no spot 
for o New Englander who favors a boiled 
dinner, The citizens are repelled by the pale 
art of the white sauce, or hy the salacl com- 
pounded of raw carrots and prunes stuffed 
with marshinallow whip. New Orleans pre- 
fers the pungent touch, the delicate “lift” of 
aromatic herbs: And it has always heen os 
quick to “Bravol” a good cook-as a good tenor. 

The cooking is not simply southern, mdr 
what of rural French Louisiana, nor entirely 
Gallic or Spanish, Negro or Indian. Yet it 
‘has elements of all of them, plus something, 
best identified as “of the lowest Mississippi.” 

From the French the cuisine derived 
basic flavoring, u delicacy of taste. To this 
the Spanish added fragrant spices and con- 
eocted piquant combinations; the Indians 
contributed roots and herbs; the Negro, skills 
in mixing monthwarming ingredients. Seasim- 
ing is there, but only in degree, a soupgon. 
father than a handful. 


Grabs Shed Shells for Epicures 


Fram the marshes and swamps, the river 
and the Gulf come fish and game, shrimp, 
oysters, crabs, and, not least, crawfish (in 
Louisiana the word is never crayfish). They 
gu into soups, stews, bisques, court bouillons, 
houillabaisses, with rice, potatoes, or other 
vegetables. ind then, equally important, the 
indispensable herbs and -spices—hay eal, 
thyme, parsley, peppers, cloves. 

Crabs are eaten hard-shelled, cold or warm, 
after being boiled in spiced mixtures; or else 
in stews and soups und salads, Foremost to 
some, however, are the crabs in their soft-shell 


phase, caught after they have shed and before 
they can ri armor plating. Broiled or 
fried in a b sauce, these tender erabs 


ae eaten down to the thin shell and crisp 
claws. 

Years ago Louisiana fishermen began to 
scoop up sich crabs in their final fat hour, 
when they prepared to shed the hard shell 
that had grown to comstricting, Working 
carefully, the men pulled off the old coverings, 
and there lay the succulent delicacy, The 
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New Orleans; Jambalaya on the Levee 


Orleanian who does not consider you an 
epicure will not waste this delight on yuu, 

Tn the best New Orleans cuisine there is con- 
tinuing adjustment ated adaptation, ‘Though 
my family is of Irish descent, the present 
generation grew up on gumbe and other 
French-Spanish dishes. We like jambalaya as 
thoroughly as any Creole; yet we lio enjoy 
Ttalian stuffed) artichokes, as well as un em- 
phatic crab mixture suggested by « Dalmatian 
Triead in the lower delta, Since one family 
branch is German, we have Jong appreciated 
pot roast and noodles. Yet in the main, what- 
(ever goes onte the stove emerges with a strong 
Creole seasoning. 

Any listing of restaurants is a catalowue of 
personal preferences, Antoine's, superlative 
fort generations, ts notable in one man's opinion 
far oysters: Rockefeller, of course (puge 138), 
hivt also for oysters Ellis, a casserole copmbina- 
tion with black mushrooms, and a pronounced 
brown sauce with aw fish hace  Galatnire’s, 
a place that hundreds of natives consider their 
favorite, is celebrated for a fidot de trvite Mar- 
gery, & trout smotherad (happy deat!) in a 
comparatively blind covering with shrimp, 
mushroams, and hollandaise sauce. 

Brennin’s, increasingly popular of late, 
offers an imaginative “appetier” of mixed 
baked ayster specialties—Rucketeller, Rofl. 
anac, and Bienville, with snails or shrimp in 
the center, Arnaud's is memorable Tor such 
dishes as breast of turkey em papilote, w rich 
yellow concoction imprisoned with steam and 
aroma inside a paper hag_ 


But the roster can quickly grow as long as 
Puluce, 


menu. Commander’s 
La Louisiane, Corinne Danbar's, 
Tujagues, Manule’s, Kalb's, Sclitani's, ‘Menray" 
Moran’s—T think no gourmet, no matter how 
rare his palite, will starve in New Orleans, 


‘The Unbelievable Mardi Gras 


This the Mardi Gras, howewer, which means 
New Orleans to millions, Its the fastest, 
widdiest. most absurd, most magnificent thing 
in the ci Tt may be regard) oso state 
of mind, something that pervades the wir anil 
fets Into the Orleanians' bloodstreams Thr 
stranger protests: “1 don't beliewe it, ut there 
it is!” (Pages £59 to 163,) 

Tt comes from France, a celebration that 
goes buck to the pagan rites of spring, which 
the Christian Church took over. Sometime 
in Louisiana's French period, natives remem- 
ered, first, the custom of balls and they the 
g uni nuisking. Create youths 
returning from Paris decided to liven things op 
and led files of costumed masquernders past 
women whe threw roses from the balconies. 

Observance of Fat Tuesday—Murdi Gras— 
varied with the yeurs. From time to time, 
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during political unrest. officinls frowned ion the 
dangerous custom of masking, and gow anc 
then the srreet doings-zot out of hand, But 
gradually the celebration became an accepted 
institution, until today it seetis forever em- 
bedded in the New Orleans way of life. Stup 
Mardi Gras? Most Orleanians would think 
it worse than abolishing Sauta Claus. 

‘The Carnival season is two things in one— 
4 system of private entertainments arranged 
by “krewes,” or organizations of men, with 
kings, queens. courts, and tableaux; and then 
2 public occasion, in which anybody can jain 
and practically everybody does, with his 
comsins from the bayou and his friends from 
St. Louis, Richmond, and New Vork. 


Season Runs from Ghristmas to Lent 


Christmas is hardly over when the season 
staris, to continue for two months, more or 
less, dipending on the date when Lent brings 
Carnival time to a close. Night after night 
varidus krewes hive their shining bally and 
processions behind closed doors. ‘The momen- 
tum gathers, anc) sometimes the Muniripal 
Auditorium finds. (eo organizations in celebra- 

on, one oon each of [ts sides, with thousands 
assembled to dance or watch. 

To be a queen... For some debutantes, 
and their mothers, fathers, cousins, friends, 
and enemies; it is a matter of a lifetime's 
yearning, prayers, and despairs. The number 
of Carnival krewes has increased fantastically 
in recent years. yet the supply of queenships 
is never enough, 

Some families stave off creditors for years 
while working and siving for what may be 
thelr daughter's supreme hour, Papa may go 
broke a week later, but for the rest of her life 
the girl will have ber shimmering gown to 
display, her crown and scepter, and the mem- 
ones that she will pass.on to her children and 
prandehildren, 

Tn the older organizations the choice of 
queen is determined ty family tradition, social 
Aanding, wealth, business affiliations, personal 
obligations. Muordi Gras bas iis own royal 
inheritance. Often when a candidate's mother 
tas heen queen, it is understood that the 
daughter too will eventuilly rule the krewe 
fora sight, Gowns will cost thousands, and 
there may be long instruction so thar Miss 
Queen will walk with o truly rego} air, 

Each krewe also has its king, and though 
among the men there is less heated 1 
and jess buming. anticipation, nevertheless 
it may mean a great deal in general repute 
to bie Known as Carnival royalty. Rex js the 
monarch ef monarchs, offically king of Car- 
nival kings, and the city is his for the day. 

As Fat Tuosday itself approaches—it falls 
on February 17 this year—the tempo of the 
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Malaya Meets Its Emergency 
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Embattled British and Malays Fight Red Terrorist Guerrillas, 
but Keep Vital Rubber and Tin Moving to the Pree World 


By Grorce W. 


Lona 


With Mustrations by National Geographic Photographer J. Baylor Roberts 


vs ? this,” said the director of a 
‘R latge British rubber company in 
Malaya. “It's a letter from one 
of our plantation manigess, Gives you some 
idea of what we're up against out here. 
Reports like this are routine these days.” 
Taking the paper, [ read of a hit-and-run 
raid by Red termr&ts—of mibber trees by the 
hundreds slashed, equipment smashed, trucks 
burned, snc workers intimidated. Tersely the 
fital paragraph announced: 
“We deeply regret to advise that Mr. W. A. 
Puddicombe, our assistant, was murdered by 
Communists this morning.” 


Grim Falf-war Grips Malaya 


Such incidents, multiplied by thousands. 
make up the grim half-war that has ripped 
Malaya since mid-1948. With typical under- 
stutement the British there call it simply the 
“Emergency.” 

Tn the dense jungle that Wlankets four-fifths 
of this lush, productive country Jurk some 
5,000 tattered and towgh Communist guer- 
rillas. They dim to wreck the country’s 
economy, create Chaos, and take control. 

Swift, elusive, quickly swallowed by the. 
jungle, the terrorists are everywhere and no- 
where, Surprise, suclden death, amd gangster 
terrorism are their weapuns. Striking against 
Asians and British plike. they ambush traffic, 
derail trains, track villages, murler, burn, 
and rob, 

The Reds’ prime targets, the war's “front 
Hines,” ate Malsya's rich rubber estates and 
fabulous tin mines. Planters and engineers, 
wenting side arms and getting about in 
armored automobiles, live and work in death's 
shadow. Somehow, despite the Emergency. 
they manage te produce a third of the world's 
natural rubber and more than 35 percent of 
its tin (pages 187, 227). 

Th the steady flow of these vithl resources 
Ties Malaya’s vast importance to the free 
world, 

About the size of New York State, Malaya 
shares Southeast Asia's lang Malay Peninsula 
with Thailand. [1 is a country of dramatic 
mountains clothed in jungle green, of palm- 
fringed beaches, idyllic thatch-roofed villages, 
bustling towns, wild rivers, monseon rains, 
tropic heat, and enervating humidity. At 
the southern tip of the peninsula, like a 


pendant, dangles the modern island city of 
Singapore (map, page 189). 

Ona visit to Asian trouble spots, National 
Geographic photographer Joseph Baylor Rob- 
eétts and J flew to Sthgapore after 4 tour of 
embattled Indochina.* As our plane circled 
the city, we saw scores of freiyhters dotting 
its spacious anchorage. This strategic Crown 
Colony is still the busy “crossreads of the 
East." 

But in Singapore the Emergency seemed 
Temote, although it filled the city's ne 
Chief topics of conversation were busi 
money. ‘Tight knots of setious ten discussed 
the price of rubber, so important to Malaya. 
‘War in Korea had inflated rubber to five tines 
its early 1950 value. When we arrived, the 
‘saloon had just burst and the price was 
sinking fast: later it steadied, 

For a close-up look at the Emergency, we 
journeyed nite the strife-torn Federation of 
Malova and then returned to Singapore, 
With us went British-born James Taylor, a 
veteran planter. Early in the twenties “Jungle 
Jim" began working on Malayan rubber 
estates. He became an American citizen in 
1038 and hunted wild rubber in the Amizon's 
upper reaches during World War 11 When 
the Japanese invaders left Malaya, he re 
turned. Jim can't stay away from rubber long, 

Although friends looked doubtful and shook. 
their heads bewuse of the “danger,” we drove 
fro Singapore to Kuala Lumpur, the Fecera- 
out incident, We found 
is called, 4 bustling vity af 
200,000— British colonial city, Mulay village, 
and Chinese town rolled into one: (p, 188), 


Jungle “Comforter” Shoots Lead Slugs 


To see a rubber plantation under the Emer- 
gency, we drove from K. L, through rolling 
country to the 1,7(Xhacre Tuan Mee estate. 
Rubber trees in orderly rows marched beside 
the curving road for miles. Jungle, wild ond 
forbidding, lined our route in places. Quietly 
Jim laid bis “comforter, a 43 automatic, on 
the seat beside hime 


See, in ihe Nanevar Grocearme Maoaunve 
“tndochina Faces the Truzon," by George W, Long, 
September, “Portrait of. Tndechina," by. W 
Robert Moore and Maynard Owen Williams, April, 
Ti81; and “Strife-torm Indochina” hy W. Robert 
Moore, Octabrr, 1450 


Barbed Wire, Steel-plated Car, and Armed Guards Protect o British Manter 
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‘We used to start tap. 
Ping the trees at S.o’clock,” 
Harold told us, “Latex 
flows better then, Now it 
isn't safe: terrorists are 
often about before dawn." 

Inspecting the estate, we 
followed milky latex, life- 
blood of Malaya, from tree 
We watched 
labs rolled 
hools, which 
were then hung like laun- 
dry on trolleys and 
wheeled inta the smbke- 
house (page 206). 

“Emergency ar ng emer- 
gency,” -stid Harold, “we 
roll a ton a day throuzh 
here. The work’s all done 
by neon.” 

On the way back to 
Kuala Lumpur we stopped 
with Harold at a neighbor- 
ing oil-palm plantat 
and enjoyed the open- 
handed Scottish hospital- 
ity of Mr. and Mrs. Pat 
Stewart (page 192). 


Capital Reflecrs: the 
Emergency 

Downtown RK, 1, sure 
prises visitors with its 
modernistic office build- 
ings. big department 
stores, movie palaces, and 
heavy, swirling traffic, 
Mosquelike Government 
buildings, built on Moorish 
lines, impart a Near Fast 
look, Fine homes and off 
cial residences crown hills 
in the city's suburbs, 
Stands of rubber and the 
yawning pits of tin mines hem in 
growing city. 

The capital reflects Malaya’s Emergency. 
Armored military vebicles ramble through the 
streets; motorcycle couriers roar past an offi- 
cial business. High overhead jet fighters 
streak the sky. Planters with side arms park 
steel-plated Fords en Batu Road and meet 
old friends for food and drink at the Coliseum. 
‘Talk centers on the latest “incident” or the 
price of rubber, 

Tn lofty King’s House T discusced the Emer= 
gency with Britain's High Commissioner and 
military commander in Malaya, General Sir 
Gerald Templer, 

“Make no mistake,” he said, “We're not 
suppressit, a nationalist revolt in Malaya, 
This countey is a vital front in the war to 
hol! Southeast Asia against communism, 
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Malaya and Singapore, Rich Prizes, Tempt Red Plotters 


About the arrca of New Werke Stote, the Britist- 
$300,000 people, of whom noarly 40 percent are 
give the country an importance tar beyond ite size, 
of Singapore, a Croven Colony with ita own government, 
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Britain hopes to lead Malaya along the road 
ta responsible self-government, and in spite 
of the Emergency we've made a good begin- 
oing. Recently some three-quarters of Ma- 
Jaya’s peuple were granted federal citizenship. 

“Toughest nut to crack is the racial prob- 
lem," he continued, “There are almust ns 
many Chinese as Malays in the country, and. 
a sizable group of Indians and Pakisianls. 
About 95 percent of the terrorists are Chinese. 
Behind the blighters is a big Communist 
iindengeound called Min Yuen, which 
keeps them supplied with food and money. 
They're the real enemy, for without them 
the terrorists couldn't exist. 

“Who ure they? That's what we'd like to 
know, Information ié our big problem, Muny 
Chinese bravely resist the Communists, which 
is why the terrorists kill more of their awn 
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race than any other. 
mouths shut, 

“Most successful action by our security 
forces comes-as a result of tips, Information 
we must have, [im trying to do something 
about it. Come around tomorrow and see.” 

1 did, and watcher! rain-sasked British and 
Gurkha troops haul flocked ammunition ctses 
and wooden boxes into King's House. 

“What's up?" T asked a reporter. 

“Operation Question," he answered. “Day 
before yesterday soldiers delivered letters to 
the heads of families in five picked villages 
in the Federation, letters asking for inforima- 
tion about the Min Yuen. Later they were 
collected, sealed and unsizned, and browsht 
here.” 

Headmen of the villages, in native dress, 
lugaed! the cases to a table. While flush bulbs 
popped, Sir Gerald and bis staff opened them 
and stuffed the letters into pouches (p, 2101. 

Later J talked with affable Col. Arthur 
Fatwin Young, Malaya's No. 1 policeman, 
trained by Scuthind Yard. 

“Large-scale military action in Malaya is 
useless and almost impossible,” he told me. 
“Doubt if an army of ten million could end 
the Emetgency, The terrorists would merely 
fade away temporarily—hide deeper in the 
jangle or bury their arms and join the civilian 
population. We use Army units in addition 
In the RAF and Nayy, and the Australian 
Alp Force is leading a hand. rimarily, bow- 
ever, the situation calls for police action. 

“Our basic problem here is to provide secu- 
rity, the job of any police force, And that we 
have not got in Malaya—yet. Most of the 
people, including the Chinese, are on our side, 
but terrar keeps many from cooperating. 
There’s a long, hard strugyle ahead, but we've 
reason to be encouraged. 

“We have a force ef 75,000, tore police 
than the United Kingdom has with ten times 
Malaya’s population. Hut don’t think of them 
all in terms of British bobbies or your Ameri- 
can policemen, Five jhousand are specially 
trained to track down and kill terrorists deep 
in their jungle hide-outs. Like to see some 
of them train and operate?” 


But terrorism keeps 


Self-discipline Mukes Jungle Police 


In Sungei Buloh, near K. L., we watched 
jungle police recruits drill (page 193), A 
leather-lunged drill sergeant kept marchers 
hustling; perspiration streamed down faces 
and drenched khaki shirts, Whenever trainees 
made a stip, they berated themselves aloud. 
Some beat their shoulders with fille stocks, 
while others broke ranks and joyged several 
laps around the field. 

“Malay recruits take drill. seriously," our 
officer guide said, “and no nonsense"’ 
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In Serdang we visited an operating jungle 
police company, old hands at this grim bide- 
and-seek) warta Wall charts in headquar- 
mplete with names. outlined the or- 
gantattion of the local Communist Party and 
the Min Yuen, A group photograph showed 
an enemy unit posed like a college varsity. 

“We foumd that om a dead terrorist.” said 
the commanding officer, D, C. G. Mole. 
“Front row center is our No. 1 enemy, 
clever Chinese we call ‘the bearded wonde! 


Terrorist Bands Now Shrinking 


“Surrenilered terrorists keep the charts up 
to date. A few years ago we met bands at 
terrorists around here as large as 300, Some- 
thing to shout at then, Now: their strength 
is down in this State, and they've had to break 
up into squads as small ae 10. Our job is 10 
keep after them and prevent them from gather. 
ing for ao large operation. 

“Wo've noticed sins that their morale is 
slipping. Some of those chaps, counting the 
ime they fought against the Japanese, have 
lived hunted fives in the jungle for 8 aut 
of the Iast 11 years. Now, with their men 
operating in small groups, top Communist 
commanders can't maintain discipline. So 
voluntary surrenders are on the increase. 

“Just the other day a pair of terrorists gave 
themselves up. When they found that they 
weren't badly treated, they offered to return 
to the jungle and persumde their comrades 
to come in, We took the chance, und they 
brought in 10 more.” 

A sergeant spake to Mole, 

*Righto,” the officer said. Then to us, “A 
bit of a show down the road, Let's go,” 

Driving, we followed 4 winding dirt read 
through hilly jungle. Abandoning the car, 
we started hiking. Suddenly our guide halted 
and + “Better take shelter. Here." 

Mole and 1 crowched in o ditch behind a 
No Trespassing sigt; Joe and Jim took pasi- 
tions near by, Gnarled, abandoned rubber 
trees and a covering of woderbrush climbed 
a hilton our side of the rowd; thick jungle 
ned the othe:, [ noticed the butt of 
“eamforter protruding from his hip 

Jn silence we waiter. 

“ook,” my companion whispered, 

T looked, ancl saw a squad of men in jungle 
green, carbines ready, creeping single file 
throwgh the underbrush. A burst of rifle fire 
rattled from the hilltop; as one man, the 
squad hit the ground and froze, 

Ht didn't stay frozen, A Bren gun chat- 
tered, phosphorus grenades archer aver tree 
tops, ene crouching figures. darting from. tree 
to tree, charged up the hill firing. Suddenly 
all was quiet ayuin. 

“Less than two minutes’ elapsed time.’ Mole 
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said as we straightened up, “Not bad, What 
yin saw was Operation Ambush, a training 
exercise. Hidden terrgrists often fire down 
slopes like this at our patrols, Grenades and 
the Bren gun are supposed to pin them down 
while our flankers circle and chatge them from 
the side. [t's old stuff, but effective.” 

On the way hack our guide aid: “Tagine 
what it's like hunting terrorists in tbe deep 
jungle. This is comparatively open around 
here. In some areas a man is invisible at 
20 feet—you can't see an enemy until you 
step on him. Often a patrol's daily progress 
is measured in yards instend of miles. Heavy 
rain, leeches. jungle rot, and the feeling that 
an unseen terrorist has you in his sights make 
the whole business tather awkward. T suppose 
it's like Indian fighting in America long azo, 
only worse.” 

Outsitie K. L. and in other parts of the 
country | saw Malaya meeting its Emergency 
in another way. It had more to do with 
hallots than bullets, building instead of de- 
struction, a new code of life rather than sud- 
den death. Tt's changing the face of the lund 
and the daily tives of almost a tenth of 
Malayva’s people, “Resettlement” is its un- 
dramatic nara. 

Before World War 11, but especially during 
the Japanese ocenpation, thotsends of local 
Chinese and others became “squatters'— 
moved away from towns, built homes, and 
carved out small farms on public lend on the 
jungle’s fringe, Isolated, they became the 
prey of terrorists, who exacted foqd, supplies, 
and information from them. 


New Lives for Half a Million 


Malava began the Herculean task of moving 
and) resettling 500,000 men, women, and 
children, their homes and belongings, in 1950, 
It’s as Hf the popularion of Buffalo, scattered 
over New York State, were moved with hauses 
ant possessions and consolidated into 400-odd 
new villages. 

When I was in Malaya the back of the 
resettlement job had been broken. Tn adsi- 
tion, thousands of ponsquatters had been 
regrouped for safety, their homes in outlying 
areas pulled into already existing villages. 
Rubber estate ane! tin mine workers were also 
regrouper|, at (heir employers’ expense, In 


all, OOO persons had been resettled or 
regrouped. 
Miles of barhed-wire feives, protected by 


watchtowers and often lighted of night, en- 
circle both new and old villages, Malaya 
reminded me of Indochina with its fortified 
towns, oc our own carly Wild West with tts 
stockaded settlements. Completely free: hy 
day, jobholders ans farmers eo to work in the 
morning but must be inside fetices at curfew 
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time, The barbed wire is notso much to keep 
villagers in us 10 keep Red agents out. 

Communists Inbeled the new villages “con- 
centration camps,” and at first many people 
were Joath to move into them. Now many 
honsquatters petition the Government to be- 
come new villagers. IT found out why when 
T visited the Federation's largest tesetUlement 
village at Jinjang. 

“Resetilement’s a major revolution in the 
lives of new villagers.” its English-educated 
‘Chinese director told me. “Squatters: lived 
hard, primitive, lonely lives. Now village Hfe 
gives them a new outlook and advantages they 
never knew existed. Let's look around." 

Cruising the straight gravel streets af this 
widespread town, 1 passed hundreds of small, 
neatly spaced homes, no two alike. Some 
were crude, others more elaborate; many re- 
flected individual pride of ownership. 

Movies and Piped-in Music 

Near the town’s center [ cw an imposing 
brick movie theater, primary school, Buddhist 
temple, Christian church, big open-air market, 
dispensary, two maternity hospitals, and a 
community center. Small shops and not a few 
beauty parlors occupied corner locutinns in 
many sections, Vacant lots awaited the build- 
ing of police and fire stations, Lanterns humg 
on comer poles for night Mlumination, and 
curbside faucets gushed pure water from a 
reservoir. 

Houwewives promenaded with tots, carried 
pails of water on shoulder poles, or conversed 
‘with neighbors as their counterparts do every- 
where. Men were largely absent—out tending 
truck gardens, doing jobs in near-by K. L., 
or working as tappers, tin miners, or lumber- 
jacks: Youngsters played in streets or small 
playgrounds. 

“There's much to do yet,” our guide sald. 
“We plan to build a big secondary school and 
community playing field, bring In electricity, 
and establish several new shopping centers. 
And even that's only a beginning, 

“The villagers have almost everything city 
dwellers have, even piped-in music programs.” 

“Does the Government do all this?" 1 
asked, 

“Most of it. The Moluyan Chinese Associa- 
tion, Red Cress, ant! other organizations help, 
The people dismantle and rebuild their homes, 
and Government supplies lorries and labor for 
hauling. Ench family receives a small money 
grant to wet started Householders get long- 
term occupation licenses and pay $2 a month 
(about 65¢ U.S.) for ‘rent. 

“New villigers are learning to live together, 
and a real community spirit is developing, 
Committees of townspeaple run the schools, 
Some villages elect representatives to work 
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Tin Dredge Digests Mountains of Mud 


Tn the green valley of the Klang River we 


boarded ane of the we largest tin dre . 
Clanking, roaring, fonating in a Inke of its own 
making, it looked like a misplaced factory 
High an ber “bridge 1 watched an endless 
chain of gargantuan buckets haul wp louds 
of ore-rich mud and, wailing e fost souls, 
domp them into a giant hopper. Near by a 
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tribe [thought had never seen a white man. 
When 1 arrived, they said, ‘Glad you've come. 
Got any fuel for our cigarette lighters?’ ~ 

Indicating.a Jong hut where several women 
foosted like hens on door ladders, he sid, 
'Thev're Kanaq people from Johore, the 
smallest tribe in Malaya; only 34 of them left, 
They're all here for safekeepis 

We returned to the bungalow, and the doctor 
switched on his recording machine, Wrum- 
beats and a weird chant filled the room. So 
did dark shadows that glided in and squatted 
con the floor. Soon naked bodies were swaying 
and hands thumping the floor. The doctor's 
guests, carried away by the magic of rhythms 
Qn tape, were home again, 


Wild Elephants Pull Up Rubber Trees 


Next day we soared above Malaya’s jungle 
swathed backbone en ryite to Kota Bhatu, 
capital of the State of Kelantan near Thai- 
land. When we touched down at seaside 
Kuantan, T struck up a conversation with a 
white-huired plunter. 

“Elephants, not terrorists. make life difftewlt 
for me," he said. "They delight in pulling 
up my young rubber trees.” 

Following the coust, we crulsee| over miles 
of palm-fringed beaches. Heart-shaped weirs 
and Malay fishing craft dotted the waters, 
Rivers, snaking from cloud-draped mountains, 
spilled cargoes of yellow mud into the sea. 
Villages nestled among coconut groves. 

Near Kuala Dungun we circled Bukit Best 
iron mine, biggest in Malaya, Puffing steam 
shovels, scooping up fust-red earth, were 
2 ing the iron mountsin At beachside, 
lighters took the ore irom trucks and passed 
it to freighters. Destined for Japan, it would 
end up in Australia as sheet metal. 

“These northern States," Jim told me, ~ 
somewhat isolated from the rest of Malaya. 
Kelantan is the least changed, the most Malay, 
part of the Federation, 

“The people are njostly rive farmers, fisher- 
men, or rubber smallholders, ssid they cling 
to old custome and costumes. Here it's peace- 
fuland idyllic, You're leaving the Emergency 
behind for a while. 

“And it’s a photographer's pararlise,” he 
added. “Keluntan costumes are made for 
Kodachrome.” 

Jim bach't exaguerated. Kota Bhatu was 
alive with moving, changing colors. Exotic 

f-the-forest irecs splashed the town 
rimsan. Women wore flowered sarongs, 
and bright head kerchiefs. King 
ight have envied the men's array, 
e the women’s, featured pay sarones 
kets. 
Relantan’s development officer, T. 


With 
William T. Bangs, a longtime Mabiya resident 
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and a convert to Islam, we toured the town. 
In & palrshaded lane we watched a new 
mobile rice mill thresh mounds. of golden 
in (or waiting farmers, Near by we looked 
on while housewives prepared hand looms and 
wove cloth for sarongs (page 201). 

In Kota Bharu’s arts and crafts center we 
peered aver the shoulders of craftsmen tooling 
exquisite Kelantan silver. One, 4 white- 
capped /aji (a Moslem who has mare his 
pilgrimage to Mecca), put finishing touches 
on a mace for the State Council of Kedah. 

“We're dedicating a country bridge this 
afternoon," Bangs said. “Perhaps you'd Tike 
to come along,’ 

We did, Turning off the main highway, 
our Land Rover followed .an obviousky new 
grass-covered road between rice fields, 

“This we call a ‘farmers’ road," our guide. 
said. “We have more than $00 miles of them 
in Kelantan. Farmers give the Jand and 
labor; Government, the tools and material. 
We accomplish a lot that way, cooperatively— 
build schools, plowing fields, and bridges Whe 
the one we're opening today, for instance.” 

At the bridge a crowd waited. Tha tem- 
porary lean-to. we met local officials, led by 
a dignified headman, and toasted the bridge 
with soda pop. At the critical moment it 
was discovered that no one had brought a 
ribbon. A young veterinarkin saved the day 
by producing a roll of bandage, which he tied 
with a professional touch across the bridge. 
Bangs spoke briefly in Malay and was an- 
awered by the headman, who then snipped the 
“gibbon.” 

Biz doings tonight,” announced Banga, 
“We'll come back after dinner.” 


Malays Celebrate by Mooolight 


Under the moonlight we watched a gay 
celebration like a country fair, Malay families 
in holiday garb and inood flocked to it from 
miles around. Booths sold soft drinks, coffee, 
and smacks. 

Th one field men and boys, jumping up and 
down, pounded deep-throated radama drums 
made of huffaly hide stretched over hollow 
tree trunks (page 221), Wher they stopped, 
exhausted, squatting figures thumped small 
coconut drums. 

Near by, nimble-footed bows thrust and 
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partied in the Malay dagger, or kris, dance, a 
stylized version of duels that settled village 
disputes long ago. Later we watched a tooth- 
less yeteran show a brash youth a few tricks 
in the local form of Thailand's hit-slap-and- 
kick boxing: For both events a string and 
drum orchestra set the pace, now furious, now 
slow and rhythmic. 

Biggest attraction was the top-spinning con- 
test, strictly 4 man’s sport in Malaya. With 
motions like a big-league pitcher throwing 
sidearm, contestants spun 10-peund tops 
wound with rope. Excited onlookers laid bets 
on which top would spin longest. The record 
in this town, we were told, was one hour and 
20 niinutes (page 200). 


Booming Voice from Hollywood 


As we crossed a tice field after dark, 1 heard 
a voice boom, “Ul hound vou out of every 
island In the South Seas.” 

Turning quickly, | saw a crowd intently 
watching a portable movie screen on which 
villain fneed hero in the movie version of 
Garlind Roark action-jacked thriller of 
clipper ship da whe af the Red Witch, 

“I's. curious," Bangs commented, “Malay 
youngsters prefer the old shudow plays, Wheo 
they're about 14, the cinema captures them, 
but sooner or later they return to their first 
lowe, the leather puppets ona stick.’* 

On the crescent palm-bordered beach at 
Perupok we stood with a young Malay fish- 
erie expert and watched the village fleet come 
home. Nearing shore, boats dropped their 
patched square sails. Long, 2welling combers 
caught the small craft and burled them beache 
ward. Fishermen, holding paddles aluft, 
shouted in exultation; deftly they maneuvered 
‘to perfect lancings (page 220). 

While housewives bargained and youngsters 
helped unload the catch, we strolled the beach, 

"Perupok has $00 boats,” our expert said 
with pride, “They mnge from. single-man 
craft to ones with crews of 25 or 30. 

“Half the boats go out at dawn, while the 
rest sail at dusk for night fishing, The 
hig boats use nets; the small omes, hooks. 
Both catch mostly mackerel and herring, The 
season lasts March to August, when the 
monsoons begin." 

“How far to sea do the stall boats sail?" 
T asked, 

He spoke with a fisherman and answerer, 
“The length of time it takes to smoke a clya- 
relte—atter the palm trees disappear below 
the horizon,” 

We visited anather, better known beach pear 
Rota Bharu, It had been known for centuries 
as the Beach of the Fire Ants—until it was 
bought by an enterprising Malay who built 
cabins and a dine-and-dance along the shore. 
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‘With an eve to business, he quickly changed 
its mame. Now it’s fiimous as the Beach of 
Passionate Love. 

On this pleasant strand with the now en- 
licing name we found Malay couples clad in 
street clathes sitting sedately under parasols 
Bathers braved the surf in full-length sarongs. 
Children frolicked: a melancholy dog sat at 
water's edge gazing out ta sen. Down the 

ch w lone fisherman called his crew with 
a hass-voiced buffalo hor (opposite), 

Ata garden party which featured tradi- 
tional Malay sports we met the Honorable 
Frederick William Norton Churchill, British 
Advisor 10 the Sultan of Kelantan, Known 
to friends as “Tony,” the B. A. bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to his famous relative, Brit- 
ain's Prime Minister. 

When T first saw the BoA, he was furiously 
beating a huge rabana drum, keeping up with 
the best of the Maliys. When we were intro- 
duced, he mopped his brow and said, grinning, 
“Wonderful, those drums, Should have one in 
my office. When things go wrong. I could take 
it ont on the drum!” 

Later, as we watched a Malayan dance, he 
said: "ICs an unusual job, being a B.A, 7 
head a score of committees and organizations 
around here, from Boy Scouts to the Com- 
mission on Dredging and Sanitation, but, like 
my counterparts in the other States, I've no 
legal or political power, Peculiarly British. 
Tt's always been that way with B. A\'s.” 

Eyes twinkling, he added in a stage whisper, 
“We only advise." 


Penang, Malaya in Miniature 


Ajir-hopping- across the peninsula, we visited 
the island of Penang, Britain's first Far East 
Possession. Before the British wrrived, it was 
long & favorite haunt of Malay: pirates. 

By cable car we climbed Government. Hill 
for an over-all look at this “Pearl of the 
Orient.” Ln all directions verdant hills rolled 
to the sea. Junks, freighters, and green islets, 
half obscured) by mist, flecked the opalescent 
waters. The pink roofs of George Town, the 
island's metropolis_ covered a fingerlike penin- 
sula pointing at the mainland. 

Tha small English car we drove the scenic 
road that girdles the island. Penang, we dis- 
covered on this trip, is Malaya in miniature, 
Coconut groves, paddies, and vegetable gar- 
dens cover small lowland areas: rubber trees 
and jungle clothe steep hillsides (page 215). 

Busy Chinese hamlets straddle the road, 
and Malay villages of carved wooden bunga- 
lows stand on stilts among tall, graceful palms. 

George Town, with its modern hovels, stores, 
banks, pleasant sburbs, and crowded harbor, 
seems a smaller Singapore, Barnacled freight- 
ers discharge tons of Made-in-Britain goods 
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and Joad rubber, tin, and pungent copra for 
world markets, Out in the harbor junks and 
lighters swarm Vike water bugs around an= 
chored ships. 

A free port like Singapore, George Town 
is the tweeway fumoel through which pours 
the foreign trade of northern Malaya, south- 
est Thailand. and to some extent of Burma, 
When cruise ships call, the port also does a 
brisk tourist business (page 225). 

As we drove past a wild section, our guide 
pointed! to high jungle-coyered bills, “That's 
where our terrorists hang out,” he said. 

The idea of terrorists on Penang 
wholly foreign to the island's peaceful air, 

“Ob, we have them,” he assured us, ‘They 
live in caves up there, So far, they've eluded 
every patrol. Even have a printing press and 
circulate propaganda” 


Terrorists Learn ‘Three R's 


Hopping to Taiping in mountainous Perak, 
we saw Malaya meeting its Emergency with 
the three R's. ‘There in 1949 the Federatinn 
founded a rehabilitation camp for surrendered 
terrurists and Chinese youth caught flirting 
with the underground Min K 

“We have 400 here, all Chinese," Mr. An- 
thony T. R. Jackson, the director, told us. 
“On the average, they've had only a year or 
two of schooling. So we stress literacy, the 
learning of a trade, and citizenship.” 

With Jackson we toured the camp, which 
resembled a model village more than a reform 
school, 

“We haye ecucational movies twice a week,” 
he continved. “Other evenings the boys play 
ping-pong or mabe ange listen to the wireless, 
or write letters. [1's iv day fer most of our 
chaps when they can write home. We let them 
listen. to Commmmist Radio Peiping, too, if 
they want to, but nobody does,” 

In Classrooms students rose and said, “Good 
morning, Sirs” in unison, One class studied 
from a text entitled How Muluye ts Governed. 
Another struggled with the intricacies of 
Arabic numbers; each youth had an abacus 
to check his work. Teachers of both classes 
were ex-Communist leaders (page 215), 

“When they leave bere, we write them let- 
ters of recommendation and help get them 
jobs,” the director said. “Only about one 
Percent are required Lo report periodically to 
the police. We haven't heard of any back- 
sliding yet, and our ‘gractiates’ are a good 
influence in their communities. 

“Most amazing is their loyalty to the camp, 
About 170 of them came to a recent re- 
union. Many return from all over Malaya 
Just to get the camp's seal on their new iden- 
Tite cards wher the old ones expire, T's 
Wetting to be like an old school tie.” 
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On the way back to Singapore we brake 
the journey with o short week end in historic 
Malacca, 

Highway traffic om the way, mostly trucks, 
moved swifthy—no dawdling Sunday drivers 
bere. In places reassuring armored patrols 
flashed past, From time to time Jim indicated 
“hot spots” along the road where recent am- 
bushes had taken place, 

Roadblocks at towns stopped us; polite 
signs announced “Please stop. Dolice check. 
Thank you." Other barriers, upended beside 
fenced villages, awaited the evening curfew, 

Tn two days of driving we were scarcely out 
of sightof rubber. Latex drips into thousands 
of cups on roadside trees, Householders, 
keeping a few rubber trees as a truck farmer 
might a cow, hang white latex sheets on 
bamboo poles like wash to dey. 

But near the coast rubber gives way to 
swamps, cocontt plantations, and rice fielis 
where farmwomen clad in bright sarongs 
thresh grain with bare feet (page 218), 

Old Malacca combines a long past with an 
unhurried present and a forward look. At 
town limits signs warned motorists “No Hoot- 
ing In Malacca Town.” Bills pasted on walls 
and fences reminded citizens of a duty: “No 
Register, No Vote.” 


Malacea: Six Flags in Five Centuries 


Six flags, native and foreign, have waved 
over this first European foothold in Southeast 
Asia. Portuguese captured it from a Malay 
sultan in 1511; after 180 years the Dutch 
wrested the colony ftom them, In the 1820's 
expanding Britain hoisted its flag over the 
town, where it waved until Japan invaded the 
peninsula during World War UL. Now the 
striped banner of the new Federation of 
Malaya flutters from public buildings. 

More than a century avo Singapore and 
Penang, boasting superb deep-water harbors, 
left Malacea far behind commercially. Today, 
with a population of S0-odi thousand, it is 
the peaceful capital and market center of 
the Federation’s third smallest: member, 

Little remains of Malacea’s Portuguese days 
—2 remnant of the old city wall, a few family 
ames, house steps covered with bright tiles, 
and the dramatic hilltop ruins of St. Paul's 
Church where lay the body of St. Francis 
Xavier in 1553. Working out of Malacca, 
“the Apostle of the Indies carried Christian- 
ity to the Enst Indies and Japan. He died 
near Canton in December, 1552. 

Oxcarts with thatched, sway-backed can- 
opies still rumble through Malacea's town 
Square (page 208), Bordering it, sturdy red 
‘buildings and clock tower recall the rule of 
Dutch burghers, 

Rubber planters and their fanillies, enjoying 
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A Quiet French Town Lives Tranquilly in the Shadow of the Church 
Where Medieval Christians Once Watched for Miracles 


By Meuvix Hatt 


little French town of Vézelay, 

clinging to the brow of an jsnlated gran- 

te escarpment, lonks down with quiet 

serenity upon a favored land, the beautiful, 

tolling countryside of the former Duchy of 
Burgundy. 

At the town's highest point stands am 
immense 12th-ceniury odifice, the historic 
Bosilique de la Sainte Marie Madeleine (St, 
Mary Magdalene), once one of the most 
important shrines in the Christian world. 
‘Tiled roofs gleaming, the houses and shops 
of medieval Vézelav hucidle beneath the 
ehyreh, 

Far below, the River Cure winds like a 
allyer ribbon through a narrow, verdant yalley 
dotted with grazing cattle, Gentle hills, their 
crests darkly wooded, undulate to the horizon 
in all directions, Slopes and dales are cloaked 
with a patchwork of aged vinevards, orchards, 
and fields hedged with blackthorn and haw- 
thar, (pages 230551). 

T have traveled over much of the éarth, 
but few places [ have visited can equal the 
charm of Vézelay. Although f am an Ameri- 
can, | have owned a home there for 20 yours, 
returning time and again to breathe deep of 
te peace which envelops the Burgundian 
ills. 


Crumbling Walls Encirele the Town 


France may boast more celebrated! hilltop 
villages, such as Carcassonne,* but Vézelay is 
fully as rich in romance and antiquity. It 
fies on the western side of the former duchy, 
140 rond miles southeast of Paris (map, page 
234). Medieval ramparts still girdle the town, 
though there are gaps where the walls hove 
crumbled or haye been used in past genera- 
tions to build houses. 

‘Totluy these walls are inviolate. Indeed, 
the entire village is classified by the French 
Govetnment fs a Monument Historique, and 
ow demolition or new construction may be 
undertaken ‘without approval of the Beaux 
Arts in. Paris. 

My own home was originally an outer bus 
tion of the fortifications, which were rebuilt in 
the Lith century as a defense against English 
invaders. The venerable geatilfommilrc, or 
country house, stands in a corer of a walled 
garden (paye 256), 

1 often call the attention of visitors to 
the garden gate, » “recent” structural modi- 
ficution, Curved on ite keystone is the te 


building date, £776—quite appropriate for 
an American owner. 

My thick-walled, yine-covered stone house 
is called La Grangeotte, the nante of a lonp- 
vanished hamlet which once adigined the old 
garden. 

T like to think of Vézelay as symbolle of 
‘ihe timeless and enduring in 9 fretful, fevered 
world. Only the unending round of the sca- 
sons in the tranquil countryside speaks of 
change, 


Colors Beautify the Pastoral Scene 


With the coming of spring, white blooms 
powder hedgerows ind frivit trees. Wheat and 
tye push up tender green shoots. Tall poppies, 
cultivated for a salad ofl obtained from the 
seeds, lift pale purple blossoms. In summer 
these shades yield to a deep green broken by 
flaxen patches of ripening grain. Autumn 
tints the hedgerows.and vineyards with scarlot 
and russet, and trees flaunt their gaudy feaves 
before the long winter sleep, 

Tn the beauty wind peace of this rural scene 
there is nothing to suggest Véxelay’s bustling, 
loriows past. 

For decades the town's Benedictine abbey 
existed as a virtually independent theocratic 
island in a tumultuous sea of feudalism, {r= 
power was such that it recognized neither duke 
nor seleneur as its master; 
only the authority of the Hol: 

Tn the 12th century as many 
lived within the walled compound. 
abbey’s sometimes desputic rule frequently 
brought ij inta o with 
burghers residing ii y 
closure and.in the adioining villages, Jealous 
lords also challenged its authority with vary- 
ing degrees of success, 

Yet, despite the troubled times. the abbey 
was one af the minst important pilgrimage 
objectives in the Christian world, munking 
close behind Jerusalem, Rome, and Santiago 
de Compostela in Spain, burial place of 
James the Greater. At that time the abbe 
power and prestige stemmed from a gener 
belief that the remains of Mary Magdalene 
were enshrined at Vézelay. 

Just bow these relics were obtained from 
St, Maximin in Provence, a reputed burial 
place of the saint, ig not clear, A young moni: 

* See “France's Past Lives in Lanvsedoe," by Wal- 
ter Menyers Edwards, Namowat, Grouwapmic Manas 
ast, July, 1951. 


wae said (0 have transiorred the temains about 
the middle of the [lth century At that 
Ume the abbey bad been in esistence more 
thin a century and w half, 

Reports of the aequisition brought streams 
af pilgrims to the Tittle hilltop aecie, With 
e outpouring of wealth from devout peni- 
tents, Benedictines built on the site of their 
ald ubbey the ly Romanesque basilica 
which now crowns the bill (page 2 


A Pilarin) Writes of Miracles 


The basilica was dedicated in 1104 b 
Paschal 11, who rode on muleback mo 
§00 miles from Rome to officiate at the cere- 
on the my though quite large, 
quate to receive the mass of pil- 
the narthex. known as the Church 
Pilgrims, was added in front 
de C Lo preserves In its 
1 Latin manuscript written by ane of 
L2ith-century pilgrims, who de- 
scribed the Vézelayan scene with these words 
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e than 
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af therm Nick: pitueeebing: 
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In place a reat and very beau 
basilica and an ahi of monks were 
lished: the wrongs sinners are for: 

God for lave of the sunt, the blind 
stored to sight, the t es of mut 
unbound, the halt stand erect, those p 
are delivered, and ineffable benefi 
corded to many of the faithful.” 
Towns well as the abbey peeled 
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Eventually, for various ves 


the authenticity of the saintly relies was 
shaken, The influx of pilgrims dwinedbed 
Véveliy shrank fo a hali-forgotien village 
Today, at. least in witter, there are 


} people living within the cromibling walls, 
and perhaps another 150 fn the outlying 


hamlets. 
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Not until the latter part of the 101h century 
were other relics of the Magdalene presented 
to the hesilica. Only three Benedictine monks 
now serve the parish, but pilgrims still come 
in large numbers for the saint's féte day on 
July 22, when the relics are carried in. pro- 
cession through the town, 

During midwinter the residents of this Bur- 
gundian hillside practically hibernate, but 
with spring comes an awakening. 

Rach family tills a veeetable garden, often 
at some distance from home; most families 
also ruise rabbits for the table (page 245). 
The skins wre sold to make children’s coats, 
gloves, and fur-lined slippers, 

Often an itinerant purchaser of rabbitskins, 
making his rounds an a bicycle or motorcycle 
huty with slightly gory skins, can be heard 
crying melodious! “Peo-ceteoo  'Lapint" 
(peau de Lapin, tskins), He pays 12 to 
13 cents for a goo! skin, and a little more in 
winter, when the fur is heavier. 


Searching the Woods for Flowers 


Tt is w pleasant May Day tradition in 
France to have and to give mgrits—tiljies 
of the valley—a flower supposed to bring 
good luck. So, just before May Day, everyone 
nat crippled by age or infirmity goes into the 
woods ta gather the tiny flowers. hidden be- 
neath carpets of mass .and dead leaves, 

[join the hunt in my jeep, asually accom- 
panied by a coterie of children. Their voung 
tyes surkle as they spy the white blossoms 
and plick them with cheerful cries of “iin 
voila, un... deux... trois... ft" 

Earlier in the sprig. the little toads begin 
10 pipe at dusk from walls now brilliant with 
golden-yellow wallflowers, Each toad utters 
a. single peep at regular jotervals, always in 
the same key, like water dripping slowly 
into a well, 

In contrast to this quaint chorus, night- 
ingales trill happily farther down the hillside, 
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and by no means only at wight. The males 
sing while the mother birds are on the eggs 
They are heard less often after the egus are 
hatched, but the taads keep piping on. 

Th May and June there comes the hunt for 
the edible sniil, Again young and old take 
to the fields, stalking with solemn intensity 
amidst: vines and along walle, They carry 
sticks to poke about in the leaves, and bugs 
or pails in which to deposit their catch, 

lack-and-white magpies watch curiously 
from the treetops, balancing themselves against 
the wind with long, up-tilting tuils; or vol- 
hag steeply over the fields, Cuckoos call 
ack and forth across the valley like Swiss 
clocks, and friendly little Heards scurry up 
and along the walls. 

The snail is a gastronomic delicacy far 
more widely esteemed in France than, frog 
legs. As in many other culinary prepara~ 
tions, it is primarily the sauce that matters, 
and for this Burgundians are rightly fumed. 
But you must relish garlic, else snails are 
not wour dish, 

Pére Olart, my ancient gatdener, collects 
snails, puts them in a bucket with a wooden 
top, and there “purges” them for 10 days by 
starvation, When they emerge from this 
trying period, they are ready for the casserole, 
but H takes Louise Gautier, my 76-year-old 
cook, to make the sauce, 


Suumer Brings « Most of Pilgrims 


On holidays and in summer many ¥ 
including artists, come to Vézelay. 
shopkeepers, the vendors of post cards, the 
inn and cafe keepers devote long hours to 
their saleswork. for these are the asons” 
which must carry them through the year. 

Dering most months there is scant test for 
the farmers, a majority of whom live in ad- 
Joining villoges and hamlets; They manure 
their fields with load after load of cow dung, 
hauled in large carts pulled by oxen (page 
240),.or by two, and often three, stout horses 
in tandem. Burgundiin farmers plow mast 
fields three times a year and totate their crops 
from potatoes to wheat, beets, cats, clover, or 
sainfoin, with a fallow period every three 
years, 

Recently a few small tractors have appeared, 
hut the area dies not lend jtself to such culti- 
vation hecause fieldewsually are stnall, Uarer 
the French system of dividing an inheritance 
among all heirs, farms have been broken up 
inte small parcels <cattereel all aver the 
landscape. 

Most farmers cultivate with yokes of heavy 
white Charolais oxen (pages 235, 240, and 
241); others with blond-maned, reddish, or 
toin Ardenmais horses, The men talk con- 
tinually to thelr beasts in an even balance of 
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Verelay, Hill of the Milgrims 


encouragement and insult, If they did not, 
they say, the animals would not know bow 
ty, work. 

All day, from early dawn to late evening, 
voiges drift clearly over the valley. IT hear 
them irom my hedroom window, or from the 
terrace, calling: 

“Oh my pretty, let's go! Come now, whut's 
holding you? You've been well fed! ,.. 
That's it, here we go . . . Not-so fust! 2. . 
Ofee? ... Who sired you, you kind of 
foal? , .. There we go, my pretty... 
Oreaf 52 


Birds, Ton, Reap a Harvest 


Scores of swallows follow close behind the 
mowing machines, flying low in graceful eurves 
to cateh insects stirred up hy the machines. 
On hot days cicadas drum amidst the creaking 
of crickets. ‘The noisy cicadas seem to call 
to the reapers in Provencal dialect: “S#go, 
séya, ségo—reap, reap, reap!” 

At harvest time an ancient hatteuse, a highly 
temperamental threshing machine that breaks 
down regularly and has to be welded on the 
spot, is hauled up the town's steop main 
sireet (opposite page). There it threshes the 
etain of Monsieur Soliveau, filling part of the 
town with thirst-provoking chuff. 

While the thresher Is being welded during 
a breakdown, workers slip into a near-by cafe 
to slake their formidable thirsts with wine, 
This happens often enough for the time to pass 
quite jovially for all but the operator-mender 
of the batteuse. 

With autumn come other diversions, People 
collect walnuts from the numbered trees they 
rent from the commune. Ardent hunters go 
out with their dogs in pursuit of rabbit, par- 
tridge, and woodeork, Later in the seisorr 
they hunt deer and wild boar, which used to 
be plentiful before World War LH but now 
are few. 

Aviumn's major activity is the yendange, 
gathering the grapes and making wine, This 
is a jolly season, In villages and along the 
roads stand barrels ced-stained by the grapes 
of previous years, Two-wheeled carts Inad 
barrels and grapepickers and rumble to: the 
vineyards. 


Gossip Enlivens a Harvest Party 


On slopes facing the southern sun, groups 
of men and women move slowly between the 
vine rows, cutting bunches of grapes. Each 
group deposits its grapes in a basket borne 
on the back of a youth, When full, baskets 
are dumped into barrels (page 238). At eve- 
ning the laser carts creak home, the pickers 
fired but merry aril full of quips. 

T often go out with Monsieur Dofert and 
his party during the vendange. They drive in 
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4 cart pulled by a staut mitre and a mowrn- 
ful but patient donkey. ‘The men gossip with 
Rahéelaisian indelicacy ti) one another, to the 
mare, and to (he donkey. 

Once arrived! at the yineyard, the party 
works Upwards between the rows, one person 
to euch row, Monsieur Defert, being more 
interested than the others in the state nf his 
vines, may fall a little behind. Then sore 
of the workers are sure to call out in genial 
banter: 

“Isn't the patron supposed to’ set the pace 
we all should follow? But look at him—he's 
behind all the rest! Should we slow down?" 

Monsieur Defert grins and continues on his 
course. critically and lovingly regarding his 
vines while shearing off the bunches of grapes 
with his short curved knife. 

‘There are various ways of treating the 
grapes, but usually the rod grapes are pussed 
through a mengler, then into a big yal where 
fermentation starts, after which the mash is 
pressed and the young wine put in hogshends 
to mature. White gmpes usually go directly 
to the press. 

The larger vinicultarists have their own 
presses. For the smaller growers there are 
portable presses set up in the villages, 
Passers-by are invited to sample the now wine 
as it trickles from the press: (page 239). 


Inseet Ruined Many Vineyards 


Vézelny lies between the districts of the 
famous vineyards of Burgundy, The wines 
of my vicinity have no noted oames, yet 
some of the slopes produce a very drink- 
able “ithe” wine, 

Later the murc, or mash, that remains 
ufter the grapes are pressed, ts distilled inte 
eau de pie de marc, here called marc de Bowr- 
gogne, There is scant argument over the 
patency of this beverage. Let the hearty 
er beware of it in volume! 

There used to be maty more vinewards in 
this area, but the plant lice phyllexera, which 
arrived in the 1870's, ruined them. Wars and 
the enticements of cities have dispersed many 
of the hands chat in days past tended the 
vines. 

Armistice Day is celebrated in Vézelay 
with a simple but moying ceremony. As 
a retired United States Air Force officer, 
1 am invited each year by the townspeople 
to don my uniform and take part in the 
program. 

On the first such ocension after World 
War Il, 1 received an invitation from the 
mayor requesting me te attend in my ‘capacity 
as representative of the Allied and Associated 
Nations.’ In this capacity (quite unofficial, 
singe the title was conferred upon me by the 
mayor) 7 placed a wreath on the Monument 
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Vevelay, Hill of the Pilgrims 


Tn sheer size alone the Busilique dea Sainte 
Marie Madeleine is impressive. Four hundred. 
feet long, it has two wirlely, spaced towers 
which rise above thé height of the nave. One 
forms 9 part of the facade; the other sur- 
mounts the southern transept (page 257). 

Externally the lines are plain, almost severe. 
They are relieved by protruding grotesque 
heads anet a somewhat heavy Gothic window 
aver the outer portals, The window, as well 
as the upper part of the front tower and the 
flying buttresses of the nave, were built late 
in the 12th century, when Gothic style was 
beginning to replace Romanesque. 

Tt is the interior that makes the basilica 
one of the glories of religious architecture. 
Beautifully proportioned, well lighted, and un- 
adorned by statuary’, the church has a warmth 
that few others of its size possess, 

‘The projecting flat round arches supporting 
the vaulting of the mive, of altornute blocks 
of brown and white stone, give an astonish- 
ing effect, They trace in spirit from such 
Moslem buildings as the Great Mosque of 
Cérdoba, which one of the Benedictine 
monastic architects might have visited, 


Kings und Gommoners Met at the Shrine 


Among the finest features of the nave are 
the historiated Romanesque capituls of the 
columns and piers. Here one finds the story- 
book of the Middle Ages, Sculptures in stone 
on portals, friezes, and capitals portray the 
history of Old and New Testaments, popular 
legend, and the recompense of the good and 
punishment of the wicked. 

Below the Gothic choir jis the crypt, parts 
of which date back to the first church, It 
contains the chdsse, or reliquary, in which are 
preserved relics of St, Mary Magdalene, 

To this vaulted crypt came many medieval 
celebrities: St. Bernard; Louis VIE and his 
wife, Eleanor of Aquitaine; Richard the Lion- 
heart of England and Philip Augustus of 
France, making rendezvous at the start of 
the Third Crusade: St, Thomas Becket, fee- 
ing the wrath of Henry Il; St. Louis of 
France; ancl countless others. 

Lowly pilgrims by the tens of thousands 
wept and prayed over relics of the Magdalene 
for forgiveness of sins, Many of these peni- 
tents hid taken a vow to make the still 
greater pilgrimage to Santingo de Compos- 
tela, there to pray over the remains of St. 
James the Greater. 

Stretching behind the apse of the basilicn, 
a lorexed terrace, partly covered by aged chest- 
mut trees, affords a magnificent view. Visitors 
look down upon the valley of the Cure; 500 
feet below, and the ancient village of Saint 
Pete sous Vérelay (page 230). Beyond, the 
cowntryside rolls pleasantly to the heights of 
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the Morvan, a lund of dales and forests whose 
clearings are mauve-tinted by heather. 

Where Saint Pere is now, the gallant and 
Pluus Count Girard de Roussillon founded a 
convent about 860, Tt was destroyed shortly 
thereafter by Norman invaders, Undeterrei, 
the Count soon established a Benedictine 
monasiery on the safer site called Vizelincus. 
now Véselay. 

Originully there were seven gates to the 
town, but only ane remains intact. ‘This is 
the Porte Neuve, or New Gate, begun in the 
4th century and one of the mdést splendid 
examples of its period in France (page 233). 
‘Tt faces the Chemin de Ronde and the old 
rond ta Asquins. The former, as its name 
implics, skirts the walls around the marnge- 
shaped town, where once stood the ancient 
moat, 

There are remnants of three other gates, 
from ene of which a path descends to the 
‘Chapelle Sainte Croix, now known as the 
Cordele, 

A tall wooden ¢ross hear the chapel marks 
the site where St. Bernard preached the 
Second Crusade, Easter, 1146. His wares 
fired a zealous thrang of about 100,000 burdss, 
knights, and squires, lel by King Louis VII. 

Chapelle Sainte Croix was built between 
1146 and 1150 to commemorate the event, 

In 1946 a Peace Pilgrimage assembled ut 
the commemorative cross on the 800th anni- 
versury of St, Bernard's sermon, Groups of 
pious pilrims, bearing 80-pound oak cross, 
came afoot in penitence and humility from 
many parts of France, England, Belgigm, 
Luxembourg, Austria, and Switzerland, to pray 
for international s 

Some of the pilzrims, including the whole 
Belgian delegation, had marchet! on bare feet 
from their homelands. All were barefoot when 
they climbed to the basilica, where thousands 
gathers on the féte day of the Magdalene. 


The Gross on the Clouds 


The pilgrims had spent the previous night 
on near-by ridgetops, camping around bon- 
fires. The basilica was foodlighted, standing 
immense in silvered outline om the height of 
the escarpment, a glowing symbol for the 
pilgrims keeping vigil with their crosses. 

A thin layer of clouds had formed over 
the valley at-about 3,000 feet. Against these 
clouds the floodlights, playing on the basil- 
ica, cast the shadow of a wipantic and per- 
fectly formed cross, dark upon the white 
background, Pilgrims, huddled by their bon- 
fires, watched in awe until the clouds dis- 
persed and the shadowy cross was gone. 

It was a poignant reminder, to those 20th- 
century penitents, of (he glory of Vézelayan 
history, 


South in the Sudan 


Spear-throwing, 6-foot Warriors in Atrica’s 
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Remote Heartland 


Have Been Little Changed by Civilization’s Slow Advance 


By Harry Hoocsrraan 


HE engines of the little ferry coughed 

into life, ready to chug us across the 

smooth green Nile at Juba, far south 
in Africa's equatorial Sudan, 

On deck Iwas acquainting my young bride 
with Iocal folk, old friends of mine but new 
to her, A brown-skinned girl, wearing nly 
a few beads, hoisted an infant on her hip, 
stooped, wrinkled ¢rone drew from her goat- 
skin skirt a foot-long pipe and lighted it with 
burning charcoal held in bare fingers. Neside 
her-a tall bkeck warrior, dressed only in uncon- 
cern, leaned indolently on his spear, 

Suddenly the turbaned ferry captain aye 
an ngonized scream and clanged « bell, 
engines stopped. Thete-was a Iud splash. 


Watery Introduction to the Nile 


We rushed to the offshore side of the ferry, 
to sve a sickening gurele of bubbles. Beep in 
the water we could trace the shadowy outline 
of the truck carrying our baggage! While we 
‘had been chatting, our driver had driven the 
truck ahoard, left the brake insecure, and the 
vehicle had rolled over the side. 

Nude natives in narrow dugout canoes soon 
arrived to race after odd pieces of luggage that 
bobhed downstream, Hours later, 200 chant- 
ing, sweat-gleaming men were tugging on 2 
long line attached to the var. 

As we-spread sogEy lothing over the sun- 
haked ground, my wife’s first quiet sobbing 
became forced laughter. A bride only a few 
days away ftom Chicago on her first trip to 
Africa, she could little visualize herself wear- 
ing yellow cashmere sweaters, white blotises, 
and tan jodhpurs stained an ugly green from a 
small artificial Christmas tree she had packed. 

T had no drying problems, My baggage 
had been sucked away by undercurrents, never 
to reappear, [ joked about how much less 
handsome I would Jock than the sturdy natives 
dressed in nothing at all, but I secretly wor- 
Hed about my lost expense money, 

We hail come to live in south Sudan, At- 
tached to the United States Naval Medical 
Research Unit located at Cairo, I was to study 
disease-causing purasites.* 

Today's shifting news spotlight has turned 
on the Sodan, where for the last 54 years 
Egypt and Great Britain have ruled in a con- 
dominium, or joint governorship, Sut this 
attention has left even well-informed. persons 
wondering just what and where the Sudan is 
(nap, page 750). 


The 967,500 square miles of eastern, cen- 
tral, and northern Africa that comprise the 
Sudan still remain virtually unknown, off 
Western civilization's beaten track. 

A few American missionaries have worked 
there, Air travelers, stopping overnight at 
Khartoum, have spent the evening buying 

carved ivory.animals on the Grand Hotel ve- 

rancht. Other Americans did wartime service 
at ikolated desert airports on the route across 
Africa. But most Americans know the Sivdan 
only a5 a stamp-album country that for 30 
years furnished a design portraying a postman 
astride his camel on a biaxing desert, 

Egyptians know the Sudan as their southern 
neighbor, having strong bonds of langunge, 
commerce, and religion with this vast area stir- 
rounding the life-giving Nile, Formerly patts 
of it were Egyptian by conquest, 

To many Heitons, the Sudan is an end- 
less, inhospitable desert where, otily three gen- 
erations age, the fabulous Gen. Charles George 
(@Chinese") Gordon was killed in the revolt 
of the Mahdi, and where Lord Kitchener was 
victorious in battles against fanatic «desert 
dwellers. 

The Briton who works in the Sudan looks 
upon the country with missionary fervor and 
feels it his personal obligation to guide it 
gently on the read to good government, 


Two Sudans—Dexert and Veld 


During the past few years it has been my 
fortunate duty tw make several trips to the 
Sudan prior to the one when my bride received 
her moist introduction to Juba. 

My first visit was in 1948, Traveling the 
full length of the country as T did, T learned 
that there really are two Sudans—ihe vast 
desert region of the north and the veld and 
El Sudd of the south, ‘These two parts differ 
in plants and animals and form two distinet 
ethnographic and economic areas, 

On that trip, our Nawal Medical Science 
Group, consisting of a clinician, parasitologist, 
zoologist, laboratory technician, photographer, 
and several assistants, set out from Port Said, 
Egypt. We drove our jeeps and heavy-duty 
trucks south through teeming, fertile fields of 
cotton and sugar bordering the Nile, Beyond 
Aswan, where roads end, we followed vague 


* The author, a roolagist, described another medii- 
ral research expedition in "Yemen Opens the Door te 
Progress,” in the February, 1952, Nasziyat Gao- 
quartic Manarine, 


Mediterranean 


camel tracks across the 
barren Western Desert, 

Days later, rubbish, 
footprints, and woats sbat- 
tered the desert’s serenity, 
We had reached bustling, 
sun-baked Wadi Hulia on 
the Sudan's northern 
border, 

At the railroad siding. 
Peed of hides, sacked 

and grain, and pens 
full of cattle awaited ex- 
port by river steamer to 
Egypt. Across the tracks, 
bales of Egyptian manu- 
factured goods lay ready 
for loading on toylike 
“goorls cars," southward 
bound. 

That day, when blind- 
ing hordes of feeble- 
winged midges emerged 
frat Nile mud, we made 
our first medical observa- 
tions. These mimiti cause 
such w severe asthmalike 
condition among the 
people that the town of 
Wadi Halfy may ewen~ 
tually be moved away 
from the river. 

Sai of Wadi Halfa 
the Joops far to the 
westward. We cut actass 
the Nubian Desert and 
came again to the river at 
Abu Hamed, Following 
along its bank, we pissed 
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South in the Sudan 


the professor who had come to see the spec- 
ticle two years too early! 

Southward from Khartoum across sermt- 
de: is El Gesira, where in a single rich 
Goverument-managed, million-acre irrigation 
area gtows some of the world's finest long- 
staple cotton, [1 produces a large part of 
the revenue available to develop and admin- 
ister the Sudan with its more than 8,000,000 
people. 


Wild Beasts and Bush Huzards: 


Until my wife and I reached Er Renk we 
had seen only the Arabic people in long white 
robes und ughtly wor turbans. At this 
way stop we came upon two naked, lean, 
extremely tall Negroes Fa el to piles of 
brushwood on their heads. two Nilotics 
were the first of thousands of smiling natives 
among wham we were to live. 

For the next 675 miles dirt tracks led 
through wooded grasslunds. (Giraffes ever us 
curiously: herds of zebra raced away; hippos 
wrunted in the river, one flocks of storks flew 
overhead, Lions rnared near night camps a5 
we roasted guinea fowl and partridge we had 
shot. Hordes of mosquitoes tortured us. 

fn little bush hospitals in. this area we saw 
the first cases af the tropical diseases we had 
come to study: But what intrigued us most 
were cases in the accident wards—men stepped 
on by elephants, gored by buffaloes, and 
clawed by Tiong and leopards! 

At last we came to Juba, on the White Nile 
(Bahr el Jebel). At this important river 
cautpest we temporarily halted our march, 

On this longitudinal journey we had seen 
how Nuture provides the Sudan with little 
more than the wherewithal far meager living. 
In northern deserts, nomadic tribes eke out 
a precarious livelihood as they drive herds 
from one grazing ground to another. 

In central Sudan mun is so uncertain that 
most tribes alternately cultivate fields. and 
wander with thelr animals, Scattered wild 
thorn trees in the region vield resin, known 
to commerce as gum arabic, loin anedl~ 
hesives, medicines, and candies, gum arabic 
is the Sudan's largest export in value next to 
cotton and cottonseed. 

[rrigation produces viluuble crops, espe- 
cially cotton. But alll irrigution water allotted 
to Sudan under the Nile Waters Agreement of 
1929 (which regulates water use to ensure an 
adequate supply for Egypt's vital agricultural 
ceonomy) is Leing used or developed. Until 
Faypt’s needs are fulfilled, the Sudan may 
‘have no. more, 

Tn the south, rain is erratic and too poorly 
distributed, for rnising most cash crops, Tor- 
rid heat, disease-ridden plains, and isolation 
contribute to backwardness, The huge area 
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and great distance from world markets make 
transportation costs high, 

Even the Nile waterway bisecting the Sudan 
iy treacherous. Cataracts, logs. floating islands 
Gf vegetation, or svdd (mostly papyrus), ancl 
sand bars olstruct it. Narrow chamnel fre 
quently silt up and change their courses, Only 
shallow-draft pauddle-wheel steamers navigate 
the river here, Accidents are fremunt 

Extensive exploration has revenled no oll 

and almost no commercially profitable mineral 
deposits. 
While the mare articulate northern Sudanese 
are becoming increasingly anxiows to develop 
their inhospitable land, the 2,500,009 sturdy 
Negroes of the south live content with their 
printitive way of fife, 

Our extended research brought os into 
daily contact with these huppy-po-lucky 
southerners, Half-a mile from one of their 
villages we built thatch-covered mud huts 
and arranged our microscopes to study blood 
and parasites. 


Scientists Figure in Native Pon 


We Tearned focal folklore from helpers who 
skinned specimen animals, Around campfires 
these boys sang chants and humoroas extem- 
poraneous ditties. In their clever pantomimes 
we sometimes figured as conquering heroes and 
at other times as bedraggled hunters of fleas. 

Few outsiders have had intimate acquaint- 
ance with southern Sudanese tribes. Aside 
from missionaries, only two or three have left 
their mark among: these people, 

One was an English-born ecologist from 
New Zealand, Dr- John Golding Myers, who 
had a D.Sc, from Harvard, Before he was 
killed in a read accident in 1942, be assidu- 
ously explored agricultural possibilities of 
southernmost Equatoria Province, He left 
behind him extensive findings on salls, crops, 
and natural vegenrtion. 

Another, best unnamed, was an American 
ivory. poacher. Shortly after the century's 
tum he caused so much havoc that an expe- 
ditionary force was sent against him. ‘The 
meport read: “Accidentally shot while trying 
singlehandedly to disarm pursuers.’ 

We set up carp in Torit district, almost 
100 miles east of the Nile and about the 
same distance north of Uganda. 

Qur Torit neighbors belonged to. the Lotuka 
tribe. One of many in the Nilo-Hamitic group 
of southern Sudan, these people are tall, lanky, 
and have ebony-black bodies. Skilled hunters, 
they are disinterested in civilization. 

The Lotuka joke about everything they 
hear and see. Transferred to an American 
Sunday-night radio program, their constant 
witty patter about everyday sights and ac- 
tivities would make them famous, They could 


Like a Dragonfly, a Helicopter Spreads Deadly Pog Across Sudan Cotton 


Government-minaged plantations produ 
faving helpe control a Ke 


a fine lone-staple 


fhopper-borne discase which often ravases the crop. 


hardly appear on television, however, for these 
-reliant Nilotics fs 
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Esceptions were two 3 ately English 


the hotel ve- 


dressed only 


and were not svn a 


I knew a au former Torit f 


“uniform befitting his high, oe 

But since the day h 

has not donned a stitch of clothing. 
Christian converts wear 

they frequently discard dress in their own 


rane have their own 
To them, kissing is immoral 
Unmarried Lotuka girls, wanider about 
village completely umadomes 

cager tow af watch chains dangling from 


a narrow beaded belt Tribal law forbids 
men's touching these “iron curtains’* Truns- 
it, the girl wears 
from fine grass 


vd resembling crochet work 
Married women replace chains and cloth 
with goatskin skirts. 


Skin Seurs and Scalloped Ears 


Skin scarification beautifies the wearer by 
community standards, I shuddered as T 
watched operations to acquire these beauty 
ks, but the patients only winced. Each 
tun the ground before a beautician armed 
th a sharp curved pin and a rusty razor 
blade, With déft movements the operator 
Jabbed the pin into the skin, pulled it Ww a 
point, and ed off the tip. Soon both per- 
sons were dripping with blood. When the 
design was complete, olly ocher was rubbed 
over the cuts to cause beading and to serve 
as a questionable antiseptic. 

Lotitka skin 3 originally denoted age 
group, clan, or number anc sex of enemies 
killed, Now individual imagination governs 
designs: Women usually prei 
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The rains regulate the 
annun] cycle of events 
a Lotuka village. Wet 
summer months are de 
voted to agriculture, dry 
winter months to hunting. 


Rain Maker Uses 
Magic Stones. 


The cain make 
kobu, is one of the com 
munity's most import 
persons, Lt April or 
May he “makes rain" with 
special rain stones and an. 
nounces the beginning of 
the planting season. 

Though his 


rormance 


usually secret, Toone 
the chance to see a 
(hese Bilan Mn rain maker in action 


deliberation, 
1 me to enter the 
mckacde where 
ing the sacred 
na phanga stones were ki 

explaining that the sight of the stones would 
ranke most persons go blind, 
T watched as a tiny emac 
moved a heavy flat From th arrow 
© and crawled into the stockade. He 
brought out seven pots and teverently with 
drew 13 smooth, elongated, shiny qu: ancl 
black stones dripping with water and grain 


After mut 
he allow: 


helper re- 


One pot held only a single stone. When 
asked why, the rain maker explained that the 
fourteenth had magically climbed from its 


resting place and escaped 

After the assistint had sacrificed o black 
vot, the rain maker drank some beer and 
mixed mote with contents of the yoat's intes 


tines. Then he and his assistant spat in 
the beer, added soil, and threw this over t 
min stones. Rain miking ended by mumbling 


red words 
Seasonal rains im failed to follow. 
Farly in the growing season food is scarce 
Improvident tribesmen have consumed! me 
of last ror gruel, Game. 
plentiful during i 


in as b 


he dry 


year's g 


scatters far 


and wide and becomes 
hidden by tall grass, 
A quick-ripening durra, 


or millet, is planted early 
tw shorten this hungry sea- 
son. On other plots a via- 
Hety maturing more slowly 
Ids, 
eveloped 3 
liking for the Lotuka 
stiple, a soupy millet por- 
ridge usitall vored with 
sauces. Their low-uleo- 
holic foamy beer, or ma- 


risa, for which much of 
the durra crop is used, 
tasted like a cheap imita- 


tion of ours, 

Corn, or maize, grows 
poorly because many 
: Tm and rains 
» irregular for good 
yields. Peanuts, however, 
thrive and provide wel- 
come food before grains 
ripen, Called ful suds 
the peanut affers possibili- 
Hes for commercial devel- 
opment, 

My wife's first attempt 
at cooking in Torit was 
preparing peanut soup 
We have had it at Je: 
oned a week ever since. 

The sesame plant, or 
simsim (Sesamwemt or 
tale) provides a cooking 
oil, a food base, and a 
sti hinding for the red 
ocher the people smear on 
their hod Castor beans growing about the 
lage yield a substance for treating women’s 
aitskin skirts. Sweet potatmes have been 
introduced by Italian missionarl A little 
tobucea is planted to fill women's pipes; men 
seldom smoke (page 252), 

Cotton growing, forced an the Lotuka before 
World War 11, resulted in only meager yields. 
Money had little appeal, and cash to 
meant only work, Now the 
carefully regulated growing of rainland cotton 
is slowly being reintroduced. 


Termites a Native Delicacy 


Rains bring flying hordes of fat, winged 
termites, much relished by the nativ Lured 
by flames andl caught in pits specially dug to 
collect them, these insects are eaten raw 
roasted. Even some Britishers serve this deli 
cH sted, with sundown drinks. 
were anmued by another method of 
termite capture. Women would pour water 
Into the passages of termite mounds and beat 
an imitation raindeop patter on the towers, 


1 Sonn ll Lae He 


penduced by rubbing ocher tite yy 
er tecarded the aumb 


of cuomics 


Thousands of deluded insects would 
forth and be gathered in basketS (page 268). 

Most Lotuka have linge herds of goats and 
a few she When hunger or ceremony de- 
mands, o few animals may be eaten, But 
flocks are preferably left to ed, for thes 
provide families with their chief wealth. 

Since early times many Nilotic tribes have 
been cattlemen, counting wealth in terms of 
great-horned Zebu cattle (pages 262, 263), 
Other trikes live its wrasslands dotted by scrub 
trees, where tsetse flies, carrying trypano- 
Ssomissis, restrict cuttle raising. 

The diet of some neighboring cattle-owning 


tribes consists langely of milk \ 
gourd of blood is obtained by clean ing 
an animal's jugular vein each fortnight. The 
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in the Sudan. 1 we saw millions of them 
blackening the sky as t wheeled in. close 
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flocks. They feed on the durra seeds and can 
completely ruin acres of crops, 

To control these voracious: pests, farmers, 
armed with piles of soft mud, sit on tall plat- 
forms overlooking their fields, Whenever a 
flock approaches, the watcher lets fly a mud 
ball from the end of a twanging stick. 


Natives Busiest in Dry Season 


In November. as rains diminish, the tempo 
of village activity increases, Grain is har- 
vested; grass and building materials are sought 
over a wide area, Straw-colored roofs replace 
musty, silvery-bluck ones. Young men-hasten 
to prepare regalia for the months when drums 
will beat. New spears are made and sharpened 
for hunts. 

‘This is the season, too, when great smoke 
palls rim the horizon, Natives burn the tall 
grass from the plains, so tHat the land is left 
Clear for new grass shoots to grow. Long 
worried by destruction caused by these grass 
fires, the Gowernment has decreed that firing 
be doné only on sthall areas, carly in the 
season before vegetation has become dry. 

Tn December or Jansary, the rain maker 
again studies the stones to determine the pro- 
pitious day for the first hunting dance, 

Before the new year dance, men stage a 
veremonial foray called metadiji, or “open time 
for bloodshed,” The first trophy presented 
to the rain maker indicates the season's for- 
tunes, A female animal foretells goud luck. 
Uf it is a mule, the rain maker must appease 
ihe supernatural to ensure future success, 

I accompanied the men on one of these 
forays. Hunters had smeared themselves with 
ashes, and each carried several long spears. 
As they neared their assembly place 4 mile 
away, they raced forward brandishing spears 
and shouting their own nicknames. Still run- 
ning, they passed a small fire and dipped 
spearheads into it to. impart bravery, 

Next they sat down (o sharpen spear points 
on smooth rocks or tightened loose spearheads 
by holding them over the fire to melt gummy. 
resins bincing the heads to the shafts. 


Game Bag—a Tortoise, Two Ticks: 


At last, enthusiasm at fover pitch, the men 
stalked single file into the brush, their spears 
held high, to form a huge human circle around 
their hoped-for quarry. 

‘On that first hunt of the season almost all 
game escaped because of unusually late rains 
and high grass. Only a bard-shell tortoise 
was cought, but its ees betokened betier luck 
to follow. A more immediate bonanza to the 
finder was my reward of three silyer coins for 
a pair of huge, rare, coppery thks from the 
reptile’s nuck, Having no pockets, the man 
cached the coins in his ear. 


The National Geographic Magazine 


‘Often there is real excitement in these hunts, 
for many kinds of African game may be 
cornered within these human traps—leaping 
gazelles; stealthy, snarling lions and leopards 
secking cover; jackals, hares, and wart hogs 
running simlesslv; gallopimg, stiff-leqged gi- 
raffes; or savage boffaloes and rhinocerases: 

In the face of danger, group discipline is 
surprisingly well maintained, Magnificently 
brave techniques lessen danger when evil- 
tempered buffaloes churge. A cornered Lotuka 
will fall prone before his maddened, onrushing 
enemy, knowing that the buffalo cannot swing 
his missive horns near the ground, 

A prostrate hunter who thrusts his spear 
upward into the advancing beast's neck be- 
comes a village hero. 


Fensts of Elephant Moat 


Whenever we saw long lines of sweating 
men, women, and children burdened with gaso- 
Tine tins, sacks, pots. or baskets and racing 
madly down a trail, we knew an elephant had 
heen killed. Usually by the time we reached 
the kill hundreds of screaming, arguing, blood- 
soaked people were already tearing at every 
bit of flesh und bone. 

A few white men with cast-iron digestive 
sysiems eat elephant meat. Epicures sty only 
the trunk is palatable. When fats were scarce 
alter the war, however, friends provided us 
end excellent clear lard made fron elephants’ 
eet. 

The Game Department estimates that about 
17,600 elephants rogm the Sudan, Of about 
9,600 in Equatoria Province, 2,500 inhabit 
Torit district, Neatly 1,360 elephants are 
killed annually, but the rate of increase i§ 
believed to be about seven percent. Cow ele 
phants outnumber bulls four to one, By law, 
females may be killed only when they are 
destructive, 

Elephants with tusks weighing less than 15 
pounds may not be killed; a 5O-pound tusk 
is considered good. Some reaching 90 pounds 
and a very few over 100 pounds appear each 
year (page 266). 

Frequently old big-tusked males boldly 
raid cultivates! land in the dark of night and 
destroy entire crops. Before dawn they have 
traveled many miles from theit crime. We 
sometimes picked up weeping owners rushing 
into district headquarters to report depreda- 
lions 30 that game scouts could be sent out 
to find the robber ard dispatch him, 

An elephant tail, proudly presented and 
proudly received, was given tu my wife one 
Christus as a token of ¢steem, 

Though Lotuka have no fear of big game, 
some small animals cause them to quaver with 
fright, They brought us puffing, harmless 
chameleons at the esd of long forked or 


ed with Firewpod, a Sudanese 
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noased sticks. If a chameleon was touched, 
they said, syphilis or leproxy would result. 

They brought snakes limply hanging from 
long sticks, Arhong these catches were in- 
nocuous tiny black hyrrowers and thin, bright- 
green urass dwellers; also dangeruus vipers, 
cobras, boumslangs, 12-foot mambas, and ugly, 
bloated adders, 

The Lotuka's knowledge of large and smill 
animals about him greatly aided our parasite- 
Jogical research, We organized gangs of boys 
with clever noosés to trap G-ounce snout-nosed 
elephant shrews which harbored a peculiar 
malaria we had come so far to study. 

We wanted to know its relation to human 
malaria, the host's adaptability to laboratory 
caves. and its potential value for research on 
human tnalaria. We found that the elephant 
shrew malaria parasite has a quite different 
life cycle from the one which causes human 
malaria. [tis still being studied gt the Naval 
Medical Center, Bethesda, Maryland. 

Lotuka hunting knowledge also aided us in 
finding rodents and other animals harboring 
other diseases; also ticks, fleis, and lice which 
we wished to study for thelr relation to human 
disease. 


Lotuka Women Catch Catfish 


Fishing is female sport, Early on dry- 
season mornings hundreds of net-encumbered, 
chattering women used to trek past our house 
to the near-by river. Older women, holding 
nets, knelt in the water at a narrow turn to 
form a human burricade, Girls raced a mile 
upstream, then plunged into the water and, 
with arms and legs failing, moved downstream 
foward their writing elders 

When excited girls and garrulows matrons 
met, blackened waters churned with long- 
whiskered catfish, The women scooped them 
up in nets and carried them home. 

We never tired of watching the dances that 
are the Lotuka’s favorite entertainment. For 
days beer-tippling mobs danced to wildly 
booming drums, tooting whistles, and low- 
voiced fogharn trumpets. Celebrations be 
came marathons of sweat-soaked excitement, 
though speciiic dance patterns were vague. 

High-stepping, spear-toting, roaring men, 
ranged in age groups, pranced around the 
village central circle, In front, facing them, 
nimble-footed, loose-hipped women swayed, 
urging the men onward. 

On the side lines, village maidens more deco- 
rously went thraugh intricate steps and body 
movements. They moved with downcast eyes, 
but even six-yenr-olds sensed ever? youth's 
admiring glance. They danced silently, ex- 
pertly, ceaselessly, hour after hour. 

In the thro enter, beside sacred upright 
drummers beat their club's 
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chosen tunes. Should a rival club attempt to 
steal anpiher's tine, a frenaiet} stick fight 
follows. Individual drums ate highly es- 
termed; some even have names, 

‘The most powerful drummer we knew was 
Lomiluk of ‘Tirangole, chief and rain maker 
of the litth-tamed Lotuka of the plains. He 
could beat his chest-high drum all day and 
night with Battened hands, Wormer, breaking 
through the entranced multitude around him, 
wiped his sweating brow and chest, Shrilly 
Juluing his praise, they sprinkled him with 
beer and grain to ‘svilicliss his life-giving, 
taln-making powers. 

Except for decorating themselves with red 
ocher or white flour paste, the women wear 
no extta dance costume beyond everyday iron 
chains or gowtskins, 

A heavy peaked mud hat, overlaid with 
brass plates. is the most important item of 
men's regalin (page 264). White astrich 
plumes, black ostrich pompons, ane empty 
cartridge shells adorn the hat's peak. Atop 
this waves a long wand decorated with little 
ted und black feathers. 

Each mat boasts ivory or wart-hog tusk 
arm bands. He carries a nurrow white buffnlo~ 
hide shield bedecked with black ostrich pom- 
pons, Some also hold litte brass tamahawks. 

In his other hand the dancer bears a long, 
thin, untipped spear shaft ringed with brass 
bands. Hair tuits from dangerous animals 
tied to the shaft attest the hunter's bravery. 

Another dance costume consists of a cattle 
horn trumpet suspended on a chain from the 
neck, strings of jingling bells, a lewpard skin 
tied cially aver the shoulders, or a black- 
and-white colabus monkey skin around the 
waist. Weulthy individuals wear heavy wide 
brass neckbands or large brass plite pendants 
on their chests, Rarely, conch-shell bands 
ire worn across the cheeks; these show influ- 
ence from “foreign” tribes. 


Hollunt, “Creator of People” 


Dances opening the hunting season and the 
planting season wre the year’s liveliest, While 
grain is in the bloom, drums are silent, Only 
quiet dances mark deaths or uther ceremonies, 

The Lotuka religion is a simple one. Mis- 
sionaries have implanted the idea that God 
creates people and governs their lives. Now 
Christians and most pagans alike accept this 
belief in one form or anather. 

God, called Mothim, formerly meant “crea- 
af people.” Enrly European priests could 
ver little about Hollum, hut because they 
heard the naine alwuys reverently pronounced, 
they referred to the Christian Deity by the 
same name. 

The people also speak of a vague spirit 
called ajok, which may be either good or bad. 
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Poorwill Sleeps Away the Winter 


3 


The Author, a Biologist, Finds in a Rocky California Gorge 
the First Conclusive Evidence of a Hibernating Bird 


By Eomunp: C. Jarcer 


gorge lel me, on a recent Christmas 
holiday, to an important sclemtific 
discovery. 

Two companiots, like myself lovers of 
camping and the outdoors, shared in the event, 
which ornithalogists have since hailed as one 
of the most.significamt of its kind in the past 
century. A small bird was the principal actor 
in the drama. 

Most residents of the eastern United States 
and Cunada are fumiliar with the whipyodc- 
which repeatedly calls its name in the 
ning and before dawn, In the western 


A CHANCE tip up a rocky California 


ey 
United States lives a close bind relative called 


Nuttall's poorwill. 
in appearance. 


Poorwill Lacks a Whip 


The poorwill's voice ts perhaps better 
Known than the bird itself. Its charming call 
note, tepeated with marked regularity, often 
throughout the night, is a simple “poor-will!” 
instead of the “‘whip-poor-will” of its eastern 
cousin. Sometimes, if the observer is very 
near, a third short note, “up,” is heard, 

Especially in desert regions this nocturnal 
hird js seen in early evening sitting or flying 
upward, almost batlike as it dexterously snaps 
up insects in its sh wide, bristle-fringed 
beak, It is an inquisitive bivd and certainly 
not timid, for it is:sometines caught by kand.* 

On warm summer evenings | have had poor- 
wills let me come up to within a few fret of 
them before they few away. Even thon they 
would retreat less than # hundred feet, gen- 
erally directly in front and facing me. When 
driving at night, 1 sometimes see their big 
eyes gleaming with a peculiar bright-red fri- 
descence, reflecting the headlights’ beam. 

The poorwill’s strange and somewhat 
mournful note 7 generally first heard in our 
warm southern deserts in late February or 
mid-March. It persists throughout summer 
until late October, when suddenly jt ceases. 

Tt had always been assunved that the bird's 
sudden silence in carly autumn was due to 
its migration southward to spend winter in 
warmer Jands below the American-Mexican 
border, However, there was no direct evi- 
dence to support this view. Here, then, waz 
a@gap in the poorwill’s life history that invited 
investigation, 

T spent a part of the Christmas holidays of 
1946 in the Chuckwalla Mountains with two 


Tt is smaller but similar” 


college students, Milton Montgomery and 
Jerry Schilte, ‘These mountains lie near the 
southeast tp of California, midway it the 
Colorada Desert between Salton Sea and wie 
Colorada River. They are a low, rocky 
rane, ~steep-sided and with many narrow 
gorges; here and there lie strange, jumbled 
piles of giant boulders. 

We made our camp in the open desert where 
we could get the early-morning sun, Gur 
days, we decided, would be spent, exploring 
the wild canyons which lead from the flat® 
desert well back into the main mountain mass. 
of deep-red rocks. 

Roth of the young men wha were with me 
were inexperienced in this-sort af desert ex- 
ploration, and for them every dlay wis filled 
with bours of high excitement and intense 
interest. It was an introduction tu a strange 
new world, and every tight they talked ex- 
citedly of the new experiences of the day, 


Treasure ina Canyon Wall 


The third vacation morning was to be a day 
of dramatic discovery, As we walked up one 
of the nimerous mingr murrow dofiles, Mont- 
fomery, the most agile and always jeading 
the way, expressed amazement at the strange 
contortions of gnarled ironwood roats ex- 
posed in small rock crevices. Then he called 
my itltention to what he thought was another 
gry-burked root wedged in the canyon’s 
wall, about 224 feet from the sandy bottom, 

“No, no, that's io root!” 1 exclaimed, 
“That's:a bied! And a poorwill at thar!" 

So nearly did its brownish-gray, black, and 
white mottled plumage match the gray of rhe 
granite, so neatly did its body almost fill the 
cuplike rock ctypt in which it sat that only 
the most careful observer would ever have 
noticed it (page 275), 

"Tt must be dead or sick,” said Schulte. 
“Look, it doesn’t even move when we talk.” 

For more than fen minutes two of us 
watched the bird while Montgomery ran back 
to camp ta get the camera. When he re- 
turned, we took several pictures of the well- 
camouflaged creature, still undisturbed in its 
cranny. Then I reached forward and touched 
it gently. 

There was no response. [ stroked its back 
and wing feathers; still not the slizhtest mave- 


*For u pulnilag und description of the poorwill 
see the National Geographic Society's Book of Bird, 
‘Volume TT, pares 49 and 49. 
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Poorwill Wakes and F 


Tn the afternoon we returned to continue 
Tht pooreill wate still in 
howe bad placed it and had 
apparently made no effort to adjust its wings: 
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being consumed ta maintain the slowly cun- 
ning current of fife 

T realized more fully than ever the depth 
of its “hibernation slumber’ when 1 visited 
the pourwill on December §, 1947, The day 
before, a storm of sleet, hail, and wind had 
descended upon the Chuckwalla Mountain 
area from the west. In its shallow crypt the 
poorwill was exposed to much of the storm's 
fury. The tail feathers were badly beaten 
up, so much so that they remained tattered 
all the rest of the season. Yet the bird 
its strange half-dead, half-alive state had sat 
apparently oblivious of the buffeting 

Qne-night in January we visited our bird 
and found it “sleeping” with its right eye 
wide open, I immediately sw an oppor- 
ity for another experiment. ne of the 
ws had with him a small fountain-pen- 
type flashlight, giving 1 J-candlepower beam. 
Holding the flashlight within two inches, we 
directed the heam directly into the open eye, 
holding it there a full minute. There was-no 
show. of discomfort and not even the slightest 
effort to close the eyelid: nor could we detect 
any other body response 


Mirror Derests No Treathing 


A cold metal mirror held up to the bird's 
small tubular nostrils showed no moisture con- 
densation such as would be seen if there were 
any perceptible breathing. A stethoscope 
held over the chest gave us not even the 
faintest sound of a beating heart. 

Vet this same bird two months later came 
back, within a space of a few days, to a 
state of active normaley and flew out of our 
hands when we picked it out of its winter 
quarters in the granite rocks, 

In the season of 1949-50, from late Novem- 
bee to February, we made our fourth svries 
of observatinis mt the permanent winter 
headquarters of this same poorwill We took 
motion pictures while we re-enacted our first 
discovery of the poorwill and the subsequent 
experiments Carried Gn over four years. Our 
film star was the littl poorwill which had 
helped us establish one important biological 
faet: that birds do hibernate. 

As snon os these findings were published in 
Journal of the Cooper 
Omithologien! Society, there was enormous 
response fram biologists, especially ornithnlo- 
gists, all over the world, Letters of inquiry 
poured in from England, Germany, France, 
Denmark, Sweden, and even faraway Aus 
tralia, Notices and reviews appeared In 
magazines and many journals, 

Since before the times of Aristotle men 
have speculated on the possibility of bird 
hibernation, In the 18th century English 
naturalist Gilbert White tayed with the idea 
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again and again, especially in the case of 
swallows. Even as late ts (935. an American 
ornithologist wrote an article discrediting the 
continued repetition of the hibernation theory 
after 2,000 years; As a recent example, he 
cited its use to explain persistent failure. to 
locate definitely a winter home for the chimney 
swift. 

One of America’s leading ornithologists. 
W. L, MeAtee, wrote in the Novembirr- 
December, 1950, issue of Audubon Magazine: 

“Reviewing the literature on bird torpidity 
fn 1947, T had te conclude, up to that time, 
that there was no definite evidence that any 
bird can survive a full season of genuine hiber~ 
nation. That gap in knowledge has now been 
filed, .. Two thousand years after the time 
of Aristotle, Edmund C. Jaeger, Professor in 
Riverside College, has recorded the first sci- 
entifically observed instance of the trait. 

‘The banded poorwill was seen only for a 
few weeks during the 1949-50 season. It 
then disappeared, Whut its fate was no one 
knows: it may have: died or fallen prey to 
some predator, J do not think it was taken 
by any human hunter, for the chances of its 
being found were too few, Time after time 
I had tried to see if the students I took 
ont with me could detect the bird even 
when told that they were near amd about 
to walk past it. Not one found it without 
my aid. 

Doubtless sometime in the future someone 
will find another hibernating poorwill, but i 
may not be seon. Evidently the birds are 
Ordinarily very clever at hiding themselves, 
seeking out deep rock crevices or other places 
of secure concealment, 

When T asked a Navajo Indian lad if he 
knew where poorwills go in winter, he immedi- 
ately replied, “Up in the rocks.” It is quite 
possible that these pastoral peuple have at 
limes observed! this bird-in Its winter torpor. 


Scurce Food May Mean Longer Sleep 


It is my belief that the depth of “hiberna- 
tion slumber" differs from season 1p season, 
varving according tq a number of external 
conditions. Among these is the available sup- 
ply of flying insects, the birds’ chief food, 

During the winter of 1948-49 the banded 
poorwill was in its lethargic state for fully 88 
davs, During all this period 1 saw no moths 
fying about my nightly campfire, But as soon 
as the insects reappeured, the bird resumed 
its active stute. ently the same condi- 
tions that bring flying insects into activity 
operate also to stimulate into normalcy the 
bird’s fundamental toy functions, At least 
in the case of our poorwill we must conclude 
that it is not temperature alone that deter- 
mines the Jength of the hibetnation period. 
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NEW cushion plastic tightens 


LOOSE FALSE TEETH 


reco Malis 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Saya Mr. Daniel Davis of Leeington, Mass, who hos Follow the run to friendly El Paso, Wares 
been vacationing with his family in Maine for (2 | days, dey invigurating. desert air mean 


years, "The children can't st still a minute—if it 
in't swimming or fishing fram the dock, it's 4 beach 
picnic. And we all get a big hick out of sailing— 
exploring the islands in the bay, having « clam bake old minions; other historic, scenic 
en the rocks, and ~. the lobrter boats bring sights. Gay, colorful Mexico, across the Ria 
in thet catcher Grande, beckons you "abroad." Drive 
Maine has so much: That good salt air, lakes, the the Central Highway w Mexico 

smell of pines, reafood, golf, summer theaters. Fes, y. No winter advance im rates, 

ait, we wouldn't uetile for any place cliet 
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ity fur inks ure what make for 
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when you 
specify { paper by Cham- 
ptott-Intemational of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts — the standard of 
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man who knows paper. 


Quality Coated Papers by Champion-International 


CICO-GLOSS CICO-FLEX 
C1C0-CRAFE CIGO-FOLD 


CICO-BRITF ChOO-LITH 
CICO-PRINT CICO.OFFSET 


IPION-INTERNATIONAL CO. 
of Lawrence, _tMaisachiuells 


Manufacturers of Quality Coated Papers 
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the finest... .why not now? _ 


A Bolex marks its owner og a movie maker of 
discerning taste and good ju 
years of dependable performance be: 
resents four generations of Swiss man 
‘optics and spring. 

ls three-| iptures the wide vista, 
middle distance ar away hill 
visual control an 
it extremely versatile, of 
of effects. 

‘Let your Bolex franchised 
how it gives more movi pe! Mar than any 
other camern of its class. You'll thank yourself for 
your foresight. Bolex H-16 De Luxe model, com- 
plete with Kern-Paillard lenses as shown, $667.50. 

Bolex Owners... receive regular 
of the 2 ee Bolex Repurter t 
serial numbers with ua. Overseas subscri 
four issums. 

sear Products, Inc., 265 Muidison Ave, 
Outside U.S.A. write to Poillard, 
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What about your heart? 


Perhaps no other part of the body has been 
studied as intensively as the hear. Today ney 
fechnidjues are being develdped 10 reveal more and 
cts absut how the human heart works 


more 

A great deal hay been learned about the sources 
of energy which enable the hexrt to perfarm its 
Hereulean tisk of driving five to ten tons of Blood 
throwgh the arteries and weins every diry—369 days 


muy feoch the impressive total of 250,000 tots 
Moreover. the heart must function contin 
resting only u fraction of a second between beats, 


pusty— 
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in one form or ahother, ailments of 
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Company 
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the heart and blood wessels affect some nine million 


people in anr country 


It is wite for everyone to nike certain simple 
recdutions Lo protect the heart so that it may 
Ofitimuc to do ity job 28 one grows olden Hen 
aresame of then 


1, Do mat wait for the oppeorunce ef symptoms {fh 
Fuy indicate heart (reuble—shartnew of breath, tapi 
Jar heart beat, pai the chew—befarr 
It fs far wiser 10 ar 


ww — while yo 


are rica Shes 
ate 


the importane of varina: 


These cur ewise yout 


| apsct 
heart to beat fasier and put an easra burden an your 
eirenlatkan, 


Even if heart diwase should cccur, remeynber thit 
most people who have 1 can Hive just bout us 
other people do—but at a slower ps 
i patients follow the doctor's aulvice about 
adequnte re ht contre), und the avoidance 
of nervous tension and strenuous physical exertion, 
the outlook 
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wel 
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Redman Trailer Co,, 6 Bridge St., Almo, Mich, 


Recommendation for Membership 
IN THE 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


©The Memberstip Dues, Which Ace for the Calendar Yoar, Include 
Subscription i the National Geographic Magazine 


To the Secretary, National Geographic Saciety, 
Sixteenth and M Streets Northweet, Washington 6, D. Cc 1953 
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National Geographic Books 
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Bell Telephone Companies Receive 
Highest Award of National Safety Couneil 


Bell telephe 
proud af 
presented 
National Sy 
was in te 


emcn and women ate ancl no service is s¢ 
Award of Honor not take time to pe 
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A safely 
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HELL TELEPHONE S¥ 
A Good Place to Work" 


W282 umbsievatble change of pace’? Just step 


os the border from England and meet the 
other-world of Wules, See the stark grandeur. feel the 
wrenuth and purser of this muy r ape — tihe 
pmountain masses, the wildly rusting streams alive with 
salmon amd trout, the fr cican villages with their 
Monc-wnulled, shat out on Brod 
leys of shining. gree ides dot 
ted With sheep. Stand atop Snowdon M 
uy resting place of King Arthur's spirit 


cur valley—now o distant hax 
blue. Visi a picturesyue coust town like Aberdovey 
where, they say, one can hear the tolling of bells from 
city buried under the sea. Marvel at the ntedieval for- 
tress city of Conway with its castle built by Edward 1, 
seven senturies age, Above all, hear the wurld 
liest folk music. 
rich harmony echo with their hymns. How 
green, abwavn, wil] be yeur memorics.of Wales! A totally 
different, sotully wonderiul Is one part 
of Brity your Travel Agent and Come to Britain, 


and look down on 


logliinel, wey pel Agen ar write 
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